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Advertising the Sermon 


ERE ARE THE SUBJECTS of a few sermons 

preached in Boston, Mass., Sunday, July 381: 
“The Promise to Pergamos,” “Giants Past and 
Present,” “Why I ought to go to Church,” “The 
Triumph of the Right,” “Spiritual Progress,” “The 
Duty of Forgiveness,” “One Thing Thou Lackest,” 
“An Apostate Church, its Great Sin and Terrible 
Destruction.” Titles are published to attract atten- 
tion and swell congregations. Imagine a visitor to 
Boston, indifferent as to the church he will attend. 
He glances over the list of sermon titles, ready to 
be convinced. Is it conceivable that indifference 
could be quickened into interest by any of the 
above subjects? He will either remain at home 
or, actuated by a sense of duty, go to the most con- 
veniently located church. So far as persuading 
persons to go to church was concerned, the space 
employed to advertise those sermons was wasted, 
and worse, because a person, predisposed by de- 
nominational preference to attend that particular 
church, would be prejudiced by the trite theme 
and seek spiritual refreshment elsewhere. Along- 
side the column of church announcements were 
the entértainments: “Whispering Shadows, or Do 
you believe in Spirits?” “The City of Silent Men,” 
“The Golden Snare,” “The Riders of King Log,” 
“The Mystery Road.” The fact that the sermons 
as advertised did not attract while the entertain- 
ments did, was not the sole reason why church- 
goers were few and theatre-goers many on that 
Sunday, but it was one reason. 

The business of advertising is attracting some 
of the most promising young men, because it is a 
growing and influential business. Churches need 
more publicity, so we are told. People no longer 
attend church from the sense of duty; they must be 
lured away from golf and Sunday papers. In other 
words, the sermon must be sold to them, as other 
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goods are sold. Not many churches would care to 
employ an advertising agent, though the venture 
would make rich returns. It remains for the minis- 
ter to study advertising methods. And it is 
chiefly a matter of application, for ministers have 
trained and versatile minds. In the instance of 
the subjects quoted, the minds of the preachers 
worked in well-worn grooves. ‘To have originated 
a fresh title would have necessitated unaccustomed 
mental effort. Confess, you ministers. Did you 
not jot down the title that cost you the least mental 
unrest? You know you did not cudgel your brains 
to the point of creative activity. In the long run, 
the strength of any ministry les in the strength 
of the pulpit; the strength of the pulpit lies in the 
fresh, stirring sermon, the one the preacher has 
sweat blood to produce. Such a sermon creates 
its own live title. A dead sermon cannot inspire an 
appealing title. The average thoughtful citizen 
would not have crossed the street to hear any of the 
sermons the subjects of which were quoted, know- 
ing perfectly well that a trite title invariably be- 
trays a trite sermon. How much longer will long- 
suffering congregations tolerate indolent preach- 
ing? The sooner we can leave behind the tradition 
of the preacher as a sacred exception to the rule 
that those must toil who would achieve, the better 
all around. One-half the trouble with dying 
churches is the preacher’s reluctance to put all he 
has into the sermon and keep doing it, © 


“Reed My Lambs” 


HE GREAT FAMILY problem is not that of 
keeping children contented, planning income 

to equal outgo, or even divorce. It is making food 
apply to the health of children. Malnutrition of 
children more than anything else threatens to un- 
dermine the health and strength of the nation, and 
the danger exists in families of the rich as well 
as the poor. As part of expanding luxuries, foods 
highly spiced and pleasing to the taste have caused 
derangement of teeth and digestive tracts, and 
permanently impaired health. A plump face and 
rosy cheeks do not of necessity indicate a strong 
constitution. Physical examination frequently dis- 
closes a malnourished body. Lucy H. Gillett, nutri- 
tion advisor of the Association for Improving the 
Condition of the Poor, New York, says that figures 
from various representative cities indicate that 20 
per cent. of the children rich as well as poor are 
under weight and suffering from malnutrition. 
Many children reach the age of twelve or fourteen 
with every indication of perfect health, then they 
begin to get thin and pale, and succumb to disease. 
How many parents know what a balanced ration 
is? How many understand that protein foods 
given without a proper balance of vegetables impair 
muscular energy? How many know that a bal- 
anced ration composed of milk, vegetables, fruit, 
grain products, and a normal amount of fats builds 
a strong body, a vigorous mind, and is more eco- 


nomical than a diet in which meat, fish, eggs, and 


sugar predominate? A great many children go to 


school either with no breakfast at all‘or with a 


we. 
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meagre one. Luncheon consists of pickles, ice- 
cream cones, soda-water, and doughnuts. Supper 
is likely to be the heartiest meal of the day. Is 
it at all unusual that children are restless at night, 
irritable during the day, make unsatisfactory prog- 
ress in school, and at the ages of twelve or fourteen 
reveal indications of disease? <A stable, happy 
state must have its origin in healthy normal. chil- 
dren. To keep America in the ranks of the first- 
class powers, fathers and mothers must combat 
with intelligence the alarming prevalence of malnu- 
trition, neglected hygiene, neglected teeth, and neg- 
lected incipient disease. ‘ 


For Fair Play 


E ARE REQUESTED to use “all our power 
and influence” to persuade Congress to add 


_as twentieth amendment to the Constitution an act 


outlawing the race which, it is contended, killed 
Jesus Christ. The appeal explains that 91,000,000 
Americans want the amendment, while only 3,000,- 
000 are opposed to it, and adds, under the caption, 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name,” a tenet that 
savors curiously of the act of Philip IL. which con- 
demned the heretics of the Netherlands to death at 
the stake and burial alive. We do not fear. this 
anti-Christ invasion. But if we did, we certainly 
should not support the proposed measure, for it 
would imprison the persons and confiscate the 
property of law-abiding and loyal citizens. Though 
the appeal is made in the name of Jesus Christ, 
and for the safety of America, it is far removed 
from the Christ spirit, and quite unaware of the 
contribution to America of members of the con- 
demned race. We stand first for independence in 
church and state, for the right of individuals to life 
and property as long as they observe the law of the 
country in which they are living, of fellowship of 
peoples whatever their racial, color, or creedal dis- 
tinctions. We do not intend to revert to the pol- 
icies of Philip II. This unwisely written and dis- 
tributed letter, far from achieving its purpose, will 
excite sympathy for the people whose extermina- 
tion it seeks, for apart from like or dislike, Amer- 
icans demand fair play. 


The Immortal Dante 


F DANTE WERE NOT the greatest poet, he was 
one of the greatest, ranking with Homer, Shake- 
speare, Goethe,.and Milton. It was six hundred 
years ago that he lived, and wrote that marvel of 
epic poems, “The Divine Comedy,” yet the poem 1s 
more widely read now than ever, and seems likely 
to take a place with the immortal Iliad and Odyssey. 
Contrary to prevailing opinion, Dante did not love 
Beatrice with that devotion which suffers when 
harm befalls the object loved. His love for her was 


impersonal, for he was affected neither by her mar- 


riage to Messer Simone de’ Bardi in 1287 nor by 
her death at the age of twenty-four. Beatrice to 


him was what the model is to the artist, a worthy 


subject for him to build his poem about, an object 
for the inspiration of his genius. 
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Last month one hundred and sixty American 
students sailed for Italy for the purpose of being 
present at the six hundredth anniversary of Dante’s 
death. He died September 14, 1321. England 
selected the month of May, the month of his birth 
and the month in which he met Beatrice, for the 
observance, but Italy will continue the celebration 
to the end of the year. It is said that annually the 
youth of Paris go to the grave of Héloise, the young 
and unfortunate wife of the famous medieval 
scholar, Abelard, and there leave offerings of 
flowers. This pilgrimage of youthful Americans 
indicates that the work and career of the great 
Italian poet and patriot have taken hold of the stu- 
dent imagination of this generation. After reading 
certain writings of the day, we do turn with satis- 
faction to “The Divine Comedy” and find there, as 
Matthew Arnold, writing of Dante’s work, ex- 
plained so well, “sanity of outlook and a freedom 
from the crude cranks who beset every decade.” 


Testing the Immigrant 


HE MATTER OF IMMIGRATION, because 

it is an international affair, is being vitally 
affected by the developments of international re- 
lations, and is sure to come up for discussion in 
one form or another at the Washington Conference. 
Following the lead of the United States, Italy, 
France, and Czechoslovakia have adopted laws re- 
garding interchange of peoples. The League of 
Nations, through a commission designated the In- 
ternational Emigration Commission of the Labor 
Office, has sent a questionnaire to each country, 
including the United States. Here in America we 
are changing our idea of the immigrant. We no 
longer are eager to give him a home. We demand 
that he help solve an economic problem. But who 
are “we Americans”? Massachusetts was settled 
by immigrants from England. New York was 
settled by immigrants from Holland. Louisiana 
was settled by immigrants from France. Califor- 
nia was settled by immigrants from Spain. 

It looks as though most of us were immigrants 
by inheritance. The remarkable manner in which 
this republic has developed proves the unity of the 
human race, and the ease with which different 
nationalities assimilate each other under proper 
conditions. There is one test which should be ap- 
plied to immigration. It is neither an idealistic 
test nor an economic test. No person should be 
permitted to land whose presence would tend to 
depress the American standard of citizenship. The 
intention of the new law is to materially restrict 
immigration. However much we may cut down the 
percentage, the problem will not be solved until we 
conclude to accept only those newcomers who are 
of a quality calculated to make a better America. 
The problem of what disposal to make of the vic- 
tims of the war and famine in Europe will not be 
solved by sending the unfortunates to America. 
Each country, including the United States, must 
enact legislation to sustain and protect those of its 
citizens who need help. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Japan Consents to Discuss Far Eastern Issues 


NE DEFINITE FACT stood out at the end of the week 
in the discussion of the plans for the conference on the 
limitation of armaments called by President Harding. 

That fact was the decision by the Japanese Cabinet to partici- 
pate in the consideration of Far Hastern questions as a phase 
of the general problem of disarmament. In brief,-the attitude 
of Japan on this issue of vast importance to a world groaning 
under the heavy burden of expenditures on navies and armies 
ean be summarized as follows: Japan is willing to discuss the 
outstanding questions affecting the lives of nations in the Far 
East, but she is anxious to maintain her own rights, or what 
she considers her rights, and is determined not to commit, in 
advance, her interests in the Far East as a whole. Comment 
on the forthcoming conference and its aims in the Japanese 
press reveals a widespread feeling that Japan should take 
part in its deliberations and that she should come to the coun- 
cil table with a frank predisposal in favor of the effort to 
reduce national expenditures on armament. 


Hughes Frames the Soviet Issue 


Herbert Hoover, as Director of the American Relief Admin- 
istration, last week took a step which placed the relations 
between the Russian Soviet and the rest of the world in the 
form of a definite question for immediate discussion. Reply- 
ing to an appeal for aid to the starving and the sick in Russia 
from Maxim Gorky, Mr. Hoover said, in effect, that the Ameri- 
ean Relief Administration stands ready to extend its work 
to Soviet Russia on one condition. That condition is that the 
Soviet will immediately liberate the seven American citizens 
who are held in Russian prisons, and remove the restraint 
that is exercised over other Americans in Russia. Seizing the 
opportunity offered by Mr.. Hoover’s announcement, Secretary 
Hughes on July 27 let it be known that he had forwarded to 
Lenine a demand for the liberation of all Americans impris- 
oned or otherwise detained in Russia. Thus, through two 
separate channels, the question of the status and policies of 
Soviet Russia was ouce more shaped as an international issue. 
And the preliminary indications were that neither Mr. Hooy- 
er’s appeal nor Secretary Hughes’s demand would be produc- 
tive of immediate results. 


Are We the Most Illiterate Great Nation? 


Dr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, was credited with a remarkable statement in the daily 
press last week. The statement was that the United States 
alone of all the Great Powers shows-a high degree of illiter- 
acy. In comparing illiteracy in America with that in Ger- 
many, Dr. Tigert said, “Only one man in five thousand in the 
German army was illiterate, while one man in every four in 
our army could neither read nor write.” Another indication 
of the need of educational activities was furnished last week 
in a preliminary statement issued by the Census Bureau, show- 
ing that only 63.9 per cent., or less than two-thirds, of our 
foreign-born adult males had become citizens or were on the 
way to becoming citizens in 1920. Commissioner Tigert indi- 
eated his view of the reasons for the backward state of educa- 
tion in America when he said, “It is the world’s greatest dis- 
grace that in the richest country on the globe there is not 
enough money available to pay red-blooded men and women to 
teach our children.” 


Chairman Lasker Gets a Row on His Hands 


The affairs of the United States Shipping Board became the 
subject of an animated and somewhat acrimonious discussion 
last week through an act of its new chairman, A. P. Lasker. 
The row broke out when Chairman Lasker ordered the seizure 
of the nine great vessels chartered to the United States Mail 
Steamship Company. Public interest in the transaction grew 
when it was announced that the vessels seized had been turned 
over almost immediately to the Harriman United American 
Lines. ‘This last-named corporation recently went into a work- 
ing agreement with the Hamburg-American Line. In behalf 
of the Shipping Board it was asserted that the Mail Company 
was heavily in arrears to the Board. By representatives of 
the United States Mail Company the assertion was advanced 
that American citizens were being discriminated against in 
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favor of a competitor associated with foreign interests. The 
principal owner of the Harriman United American Lines is 
W. Averell Harriman, son of the late E. H. Harriman. 


President Asks $500,000,000 for the Railroads 


Two important issues—the needs of agriculture and the 
needs of the railroads—were brought to the attention of Con- 
gress by the President on July 26. Pointing out that the rail- 
roads have been in “harrowing straits in meeting their finan- 
cial obligations,” the Executive strongly recommended legis- 
lation to enable the Railroad Administration to make $500,- 
000,000 now at its disposal in the form of securities, imme- 
diately available for the railroads. For ‘the readjustment 
and restoration of agriculture,” the President urged an exten- 
sion of the powers of the War Finance Corporation. <A feat- 
ure of the finaneing policy of the Administration was indi- 
eated by the action of the Senate Committee on Finance in 
reporting favorably the plan advocated by the President and 
by Secretary Mellon for the enlargement of the powers of the 
War Finance Corporation to enable it to negotiate the funding 
of the debt owed by the Allied nations. 


Expectancy on the Irish Question 


The silence that enveloped the aftermath of the Downing 
Street conferences on the Irish question remained unbroken 
last week. Despatches from both Dublin and London indi- 
cated, however, that the lack of news was in itself good news, 
inasmuch as it implied a cool and dispassionate consideration 
of the issues—if it be not a Hibernicism to apply the word 
“dispassionate” to any phase of the relations between Eng- 
land and Ireland. In the meanwhile, the truce declared at 
the beginning of the conferences remained unbroken at the 
end of the week, a fact into which could be read a demonstra- 
tion of the moral power of Sinn Fein at home. The spirit of 
the truce was broken only by the declaration by the Jrish 
Bulletin, the official organ of the Dail Eireann, that Ireland 
“will return to the wilderness” rather than accept any “nega- 
tion of the right of self-determination.” 


Anglo-French Relations Grow More Tense 


Whatever may be the outcome of the Anglo-British contro- 
versy concerning Allied policy in Upper Silesia, the divergence 
of views is not contributing to the harmony of relations be- 
tween Great Britain and France. So well-informed a journal 
as the New York Times supplied the information last week that 
the French Government, in a note to the British Government, 
had complained of the British attitude in the contested terri- 
tory as “unfriendly.” The same authority stood sponsor for 
the statement that in its reply to the French note, the British 
Government had pointed out that “persistence in the French 
policy may provoke a rupture of the Entente between the two 
countries which contributed to the Allied victory in the war.” 
Broadly stated, the point of divergence is the determination of 
the British to sustain the decisions of the plebiscite in Silesia, 
as opposed to the desire of the French to permit the Poles to 
violate it—if necessary by the employment of a large French 
force in Silesia. poe APOE: 


Lord Northcliffe a Storm Centre 


The storm engendered by. the controversy between Premier 
Lloyd George and: Lord Northcliffe was shifted to Washington 
last week. Recently, the Prime Minister of England an- 
nounced that, because of “unseemly” and “improper” attacks 
upon the Government by the London Times and other North- 
cliffe newspapers, their representatives would be debarred 
from obtaining news from government sources, with the ex- 
ception. of official information furnished ‘to the press. This 
order has been made the subject of inquiry and attack in the 
Commons. An echo of the strife was heard last week in 
Washington where the British Hmbassy suddenly cancelled a 
dinner which was to have been given in honor of Lord North- 
cliffe, who recently arrived in America. 


American Warning to British Steamship Lines 


An Associated Press despatch from London on July 28 con- 
tained the interesting—and perhaps significant—information 
that the United States Shipping Board had taken drastic ac- 


- tion for the protection of American shipping interests in compe- 


tition with British rivals. The action has taken the form of 
an ultimatum that “unless fair treatment is accorded its [the 
Shipping Board’s] ships in contracts for the transport of cot-_ 
ton from Alexandria, Egypt, to the United Kingdom and the 
United States” the Board will declare a rate war. a 
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Orthodox Once but Liberal Now 


Born a Scotch Presbyterian, the author leaves behind 
earlier influences and ventures into untried ways— 
‘ From the vantage-point of the fair mind 
he sees Scotland controlled by a 
united Presbyterian charch 


W. COPELAND BOWIE 


IFTY YEARS AGO, the doctrines of predestina- 
} tion, atonement, everlasting punishment, the in- 
fallibility of the Bible, and other abstruse theolog- 

ical questions were eagerly discussed in Scotland, not 
merely by students but by the rank and file of the 
people. Every boy and girl had to master the Shorter 
Catechism, a wonderful compendium of divinity; “not 
the merriest epitome of religion,” as R. L. Stevenson 
remarks, but one from which children learned a fine 
style, and were inspired to do austere thinking. I can 
recall many youthful debates as to whether the six days 
employed in the creation of the world consisted of 
twenty-four hours each, or, to meet the objections of the 
geologist, could be extended to embrace great periods 
of time, and thus preserve belief in the Genesis record 
as the Word of God. In no other country have religious 


_ questions occupied so large a place in the thought and 


life of the people as in Scotland 

It is easy to criticise, and in the light of modern 
knowledge to marvel that men possessed of such keen 
intelligence should have expended so much thought and 
time upon the discussion of what now are widely recog- 
nized as dead issues. But they were not dead then. 
The earnestness and seriousness of mind and character 
which went into the making of so many able and capable 
Scotsmen owe much to a religious faith which in spite 
of its narrowness and intolerance struck its roots deep 
into life. 

Nor should it be forgotten that while the description 
of Scotland as a country steeped religiously in a stern 
and unbending Calvinism, a dour and sour religion 
which banished all happiness on Sundays, and held 
itself aloof from many innocent and harmless pleasures 
on week-days, was largely true fifty years ago, it was 
never wholly true. Both inside and outside the Presby- 
terian churches there were always a few independent 
and liberal men. Robert Burns (1759-1796) in his 


- poems, while he bitterly lampoons the bigots, applauds 


the broad and generous-minded ministers of religion of 
whom there were several in his day. In the “Annals of 
the Parish” (1760-1810) by John Galt, the elders of 
the kirk, when urged to stamp out the popery which 
had raised its ugly head in the parish, observed that 
“the days of religious prosecution have passed, and it 
was a comfort to see mankind cherishing any sense of 
religion at all, after the vehement infidelity sent abroad 
by the French Revolution.” One of the elders draws 
the line at the doctrine of universal redemption, 
introduced by another outsider. It “was a bribe to 
commit sin, the wickedest mortal, according to it, being 
only liable to a few thousand years, more or less, of 


suffering, which compared with eternity was but a 


momentary pang, like having a tooth drawn for the 
toothache.” 

Burns and Galt had experience of Ayrshire. Aber- 
deen, in which my youth was spent, was probably more 
cautious about offering shelter to heresy. In 1597 the 
city gained an unenviable reputation for witch-burning. 
In that year notorious trials for witchcraft were held 


_ resulting in the sacrifice at the stake of twenty-two 
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persons, mostly women. How decent, intelligent men 
persuaded themselves that the ill-will of witches caused 
people to suffer excruciating pains, prevented cows 
from giving milk, and had control of the air, puzzles 
the modern mind. On the evil repute of Aberdeen for 
witch-burning is based the story that Shakespeare vis- 
ited the city in 1601, when he garnered much of the 
witch-lore used in his plays. The Biblical injunction 
that a witch should not be permitted to live has had 
many an inexpressible horror laid to its account. The 
law allowing prosecutions for witchcraft was repealed 
in 1786; and by the time of Burns, had become a fit 
subject for caricature and comedy, as seen in “Tam 
o’Shanter.” 

~ To-day Aberdeenshire has a high reputation for its 
magnificent herds of black cattle, its excellent straw- 
berries, its admirable educational facilities and oppor- 
tunities, resulting, it is said, in its male inhabitants 
requiring a large size of hat to fit their heads, while 
its bracing climate enables its adventurous sons to 
endure hardness in all parts of the world. 


Assisted by Unitarian Minister 


It was in Aberdeen that the Presbyterian orthodoxy, 
in which I had been reared, slipped away from me, 
and I became a Unitarian. My father was accidentally 
killed in 1867; and at the early age of twelve I was 
called upon to assist in supporting my mother and sev- 
eral children younger than myself. This explains the 
earlier growth of independence of mind and character. 
I had to work alongside of youths much older than my- 
self. My employers at the Aberdeen Granite Works paid 
the fees of young fellows who desired to attend evening 
classes at the Mechanics Institute, and I eagerly 
availed myself of the opportunity. A student friend 
at the University assisted me in grasping the rudiments 
of Latin and mathematics, and in correcting my 
attempts at composition. The speculations of Darwin, 
Huxley, Spencer, and Tyndall were finding their way 
into books and magazines read by artisans, and those 
engaged in business, and were no longer confined to 
scholars and students. It was from the scientific side 
that my orthodoxy received its first deadly blow. I 
read with avidity all the books I could borrow from the 
library at the Mechanics Institute, or from friends. 
“The Vestiges of Creation,’ known later to have been 
written by Robert Chambers, containing what would 
now be regarded as a crude and imperfect exposition 
of the laws of evolution, was widely read by young 
men, often in a surreptitious way to avoid giving offence 
to their parents and teachers. It opened out new 
fields of thought, and kindled the imagination of the 
reader. I tried to comprehend Herbert Spencer’s 
“First Principles” when I was about sixteen, but it 
gave me a headache, and I returned the book to the 
Library half-read. The Unitarian minister at Aber- 
deen, Rev. William Bennett, and his gracious wife, 
assisted me greatly by the loan of books and by directing 
This led to my 
gaining admission to the Unitarian College in Man- 
chester in 1876. 

The modern criticism of the Bible gradually com- 
pleted the downfall of my Presbyterian orthodoxy. I 
well remember the bitter and prolonged controversy 
which took place in Aberdeen and throughout Scotland 
arising from Professor Robertson Smith’s article on 
the Bible, published in the Encyclopedia Britannica 
in 1875, Extracts from the article were printed in 


all the newspapers, and were discussed by young men 
with the keenness and widespread interest nowadays 


~ 


‘ 
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given to cricket and football. Presbyteries, Synods, 
and the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land were thrown into a ferment of agitation and 
alarm. The older professors in the colleges and the 
older ministers in the churches repudiated and de- 
nounced Robertson Smith with extraordinary vehem- 
ence. He-was one of the most brilliant scholars that 
the University of Aberdeen had given to the world, and 
he defended himself with great ability and unflinching 
courage. The Assembly Hall in Edinburgh on several 
occasions was filled by an excited crowd of ministers 
and elders listening to the debates. In the end, Robert- 
son Smith was expelled from the Free Church for hold- 
- ing views which are now the commonplaces of every 
minister’s study. It is impossible to conceive of a 
repetition of such a trial for heresy in Scotland to-day. 

The great change that has taken place was borne in 
upon my mind only yesterday when reading a brief 
summary of a sermon by Sir George Adam Smith, the 
distinguished principal of the University of Aberdeen, 
who, more than any other scholar I know, has made 
real the personality and teachings of the Hebrew proph- 
ets. He has probably travelled much further than 
Robertson Smith in the field of Biblical criticism; and 
not a word of complaint is likely to be uttered against 
him for declaring that inspiration is at once a more 
common and a richer thing than some people mean by 
their technical use of the term. 

In bringing about this change, many eminent teachers 
in Scotland have contributed since Robertson Smith’s 
expulsion from the Free Church forty years ago. The 
late Principal John Caird of Glasgow, his brother, 
Professor Edward Caird, Professor Denney, Dr. Marcus 
Dods, Professor Flint, Principal Tulloch of St. An- 
drews, Professor Alan Menzies, Dr. Moffat,—these are 
a few of the names one naturally recalls. The pro- 
fessors of philosophy and of science in the Scotch 
universities have also had a large share in bringing 
about this silent revolution in religious thought. The 
ministry of the Presbyterian churches in Scotland is 
the best educated in the British Isles; and among the 
men under forty it would, I believe, be difficult to dis- 
cover to-day half a dozen who could be described as 
“orthodox,” as orthodoxy was understood in my youth. 
Think of what it indicates when Professor Pringle- 
Pattison in addressing the Theological Society, New 
College, Edinburgh, is loudly applauded while he elo- 
quently urges the supreme duty of the utmost candor 
in religious teaching. Here are a few sentences culled 
from his address: “No scholar now holds the old doc- 
trine of the verbal inspiration and inerrancy of the 
Scriptures. We are no longer called upon to believe 
that the folk-lore and tribal legends of Genesis are 
authentic history. There is no evidence, it need hardly 
be said, of the lapse of mankind from a previous state 
of moral perfection. Criticism must have free play in 
regard to the New Testament records no less than to 
the Old Testament books. It is obviously essential 
that we should be on our guard from the outset against 
reading into the Epistles or the Gospels the final doc- 
trine of the Church about the person and work of 
Christ, which was developed under a variety of influ- 
ences during nearly four centuries of controversy. We 
are no longer satisfied with the simple antithesis of 
true and false, the one true religion and the many 
false religions: we see in them all the workings of the 
human mind on the same eternal problems of life and 
destiny.” 

There is in Scotland to-day a strong and widely 
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supported movement for uniting the Presbyterian 
churches. The divisions and animosities of the past 
are nearly forgotten. The technicalities which sep- 
arate the churches are of small moment compared with 
the thoughts and sentiments in which they are at one. 
Outside Presbyterianism, other denominations do not 
count for much in the religious life of the people of 
Scotland; and personally I look forward to the time 
when a powerful and united Presbyterian Church 
will take the lead in a great national movement for 
the spread of a free, reverent, and rational religious 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 


Vanished— The Glory of War 


Since the ‘‘mysticism of militarism’” is gone, why not 
fill the ranks of armies with aged men and 
women rather than with idealistic youth 


ANNA GARLIN SPENCER 


HE MASTERLY STATEMENT of Will Irwin of 
| the conditions and methods which must charac- 
terize the next war shows that the German idea 
of killing the most people in the shortest possible time, 
as the most merciful as well as the most effective way 
of waging war, is already accepted as military neces- 
sity. The frightfulness that was at first condemned 
is now defended. The wholesale method which is to 
supersede the ancient retail method, the inclusion of 
non-combatants in the full fury of legalized strife, the 
use of any means, from the old-fashioned gun to the 
newest disease germ, to kill and disable every member 
of the opposing nation down to the youngest child, all 
these are now calmly endorsed by those who are up to 
date in warfare. 

According to Captain L. D. Hutson, U.S.A., who 
gave a recent exhibition of a night gas attack before 
students of the Pennsylvania Military College, a gas has 
been invented that will kill in thirty seconds. Speak- 
ing of the effect of discoveries of the chemical, warfare 
service in another war, Captain Hutson said: “Ma- 
chine guns and artillery will be out of date. The 
weapons will be gases and chemicals. The humblest 
non-combatant will be exposed to attack. Entire pop- 
ulations will take the chance of never awaking when 
they go to bed at night. It will truly be a war of ex- 
termination.” 

One statement made by a critic who praises Mr. 
Irwin’s book should be contested, namely, the assertion 
that not only is it right, if we continue to have war, to 
make it as swift and universal in destruction of the 
enemy as possible, but that “it is as sportsmanlike to 
kill one way as another.” 

The old romance of war vanished in the trenches. 
The remaining “mysticism of militarism,” as Professor 
James so well called the idealism that overlooks all the 
details of battle in the aim supposed to be served by 
the conflict, must surely go when babies, nurses, 
prisoners of war and all the aged and feeble are in- 
cluded in the destruction. Shall the ideal of heroism 
and personal courage go also in this vision of the next 
war? It would seem so to a non-military person. It 
takes no courage to kill a million people by means of 
a gas that operates so far away from the killer that he 
is in no danger from its use. And it does not even 
require the conquering of nerves that instinctively 
quiver at the sight of human suffering and death if 
means are used that place that suffering and death out 
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of sight of the dealer of destruction. All that made 
a soldier once revered, at least for his valor, is now 
taken away. The sportsmanlike attitude of military 
prowess cannot survive such a cowardly creeping upon 
one’s foe with the fruits of chemical invention. 

If the voice of those who declare that modern inven- 
tions have made another war impossible is heeded, then 
the slaying of the soldier-ideal of courage, and protec- 
tion of all but the acknowledged enemy, and gentleness 
to him when wounded or dead, may become an advan- 
tage to the race. 

If, however, that warning is not heeded, and the mad 
rush to find means of killing the largest number of 
persons in the shortest possible time keeps our chemical 
laboratories under the control of the modern war 
psychology, shall we not manage our conscription and 
volunteer enlistment on a different age-plane? If we 
are to kill by chemical means, why destroy the nation’s 
hope and promise by using young men for our armies? 
Will not old men who have finished their day of work 
in peace, who have fathered children for the future of 
the country, and brought them to adult usefulness, be 
the proper subjects for military service ? 

A suggestion was once made, that chosen pugilistic 
champions be used to settle, in so far as physical force 
could do so, the disputes between nations. That would 
not surely be so costly. a method as the inherited one, 
and might even bring into the national treasuries a 
handsome bonus from the eager onlookers who would 
throng to witness the modern form of tournament! 

The new forms of chemical warfare, however, demand 
some mental power. And hence the use of the aged 
who are still alert in mind if slow and feeble in body 
would suggest itself as more socially thrifty than the 
continued use of the flower of youth for purposes of 
destruction. 

There surely can be little left of the old ideal of 
sportsmanship in the new forms of warfare. No per- 
sonal adventure into danger; no courage to face death 
and wounds in one’s own person or in that of the 
enemy; no valor of protection of those not engaged in 
the killing game. Modern warfare therefore cannot 
allure youth as the old individual encounter of man 
with man, the old charge of the infantry, and the old 


open fighting. If we must have a next war, let us use 


old men—and perhaps old women also. And if some 
social engineer can invent a sufficiently ingenious form 
of selective draft, let us use first those aged who have 
lost the idealism of youth and want to leave a world 
which has failed to satisfy them. 

Meanwhile the question knocks at every sane mind, 
Why a next war? Since military. growth has gone 
underground burrowing in reptilian trenches, and gal- 
lant adventure has been overcome by poisonous gases, 
why keep on killing people in order to arrive at con- 
clusions only to be gained at last through reason and 
common sense, justice and good feeling? 


“My boy is worth $1,000 for work during the beet 
season, but is nothing but an expense when he goes to 
school,” a beet-grower in Colorado said recently to a 


- representative of the National Child Labor Committee. 


Another family, which estimated a $10,000 a year profit 
from its farm, obliged the two children to work in the 
field during school hours. Both schools and parents 
are at fault. Parents conclude the child is serving 
them better by working than by attending an impracti- 
cal school. The child himself often thinks school dull 
and irksome. Rural schools must be made more at- 
tractive if the rural child labor problem is to be solved. 
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The Labor Party Conference 


Not dictatorship but co-operative democracy is what the 
labor movement seeks—Not communism but 
political equality in which is an im- 
plicit religious meaning 


T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


HE LABOR PARTY has just completed. its 

twenty-first conference here in Brighton. It is 

a vastly wider movement in outlook, as well as 
in membership, than it was twenty-one years ago. One 
tremendous change is the measure in which the work- 
ing classes now realize the importance of foreign policy. 
They used to take practically no interest in the subject. 
The war has, however, brought home to them, as it 
should to all of us, that nothing that can be done to im- 
prove conditions in the homeland has security of tenure 
unless the control of reason and light is established 
over foreign policy. The labor party passed a resolu- 
tion the importance of which has to be realized by the 
public. It was to:the effect of instructing the parlia- 
mentary labor party to bring forward a resolution in 
the House of Commons that no treaty or convention or 
understanding of whatever nature contracted between 
the British Government and any foreign power without 
the ratification of Parliament would be acknowledged 
if the labor government came into power. 

No such step as this has ever been taken before by 
our democracy. We know that at present we can be 
plunged into war without any knowledge of the causes 
leading up to it, and without even the cabinet as a 
whole knowing those causes. The prime minister and 
the foreign secretary can, as things are to-day, conclude 
some alliance or make some treaty or draw up some 
convention or have an informal understanding, without 
even the knowledge of their own colleagues in the cabi- 
net, that would involve this country in a future war. 
We were plunged into the last war without knowing 
why or how, and we shall be plunged into the next in 
the same way, unless something of the kind proposed 
by the labor party is done. The measure in which 
foreign policy conditions home prosperity has been 
realized more and more fully by the working-classes 
since the war, and this is one good sign for the future. 
The determination of the movement to be informed on 
matters in which the working-classes in the past were 
not interested is also an excellent thing. Nothing can 
be done without knowledge. 

The research department of labor has done excellent 
work in this direction, and though there are going to be 
changes in organization, research will not be neglected. 
If this resolution is presented in the House of Commons 
it will go to every chancellery in the world, and it may 
do a great deal beforehand to prevent secret diplomacy. 
Every government dealing with Great Britain would 
have to bear in mind that no secret treaty or under- 
standing, made behind the backs of the people, will be 
honored when a labor government comes into power. 
This may be regarded as a fixed determination of the 
labor party. 

Another marked feature of the conference was a 
result of the widening of the basis of membership which 
took place in the new constitution. This is the first 
labor conference ever addressed by Mr. Norman Angell, 
who has recently joined the party. The voices of Roden 
Buxton and E. D. Morel were also new voices in the 
labor conference, and they are both men with wide 
knowledge of international affairs. No party aspiring 
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to become a government can remain a mere class party 
unless, of course, it harbors the unjust and mad theory 
that one class should become dictator to the whole 
community, and that it need not think of anything in 
regard to foreign countries except the interests of the 
same class, a theory which has no chance of acceptance 
in this country. 

Whether we are favorable or unfavorable to the labor 
movement, we ought all to be thankful that it is widen- 
ing the range of its interest, and seeing ever more 
clearly that the world is one, that no government in any 
country can afford to think only of its own country, 
much less of only one class in the country. 


Meaning of “Third International” 


This is a direction in which the labor movement 
must develop still further, and it certainly will. What- 
ever beautiful life can be built up in England or in any 
other land will be built on the slopes of a volcano 
unless we can infuse the true spirit of humanity into 
foreign policy. 

Another resolution, and one of first importance, 
passed at the conference, was the resolution to refuse 
affiliation to the communists. There was no discussion 
of the ideal of communism, but only of communists as 
organized to-day on the continent and in England. It 
would be quite possible to make a definition of com- 
munism that would practically identify it with Chris- 
tianity, so far as Christianity has to do with the tem- 
poral affairs of men. But this is not really the point 
just now. The point now is that the communists of 
Russia have adopted the theory.of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat, and the method of realizing that dicta- 
tership by violence. 

Because the upper classes are armed and have 
soldiers, they say the working-classes must arm too, 
and make their way to their goal through whatever 
bloodshed may be necessary. This is the meaning of 
what is called the “Third International.” That “Third 
International” looks upon the labor party as a party of 
reactionaries, little better than what it calls the cap- 
italistic party. Now there is a party of communists 
of this type in England, small in number, but noisy, 
and giving the public the impression that this is the 
prevailing thing in the labor movement. These men are 
called, and rightly called, extremists, men who speak 
in favor of violent revolution, to attain their ends. 
There are newspapers in this country, and prominent 
individuals, who are doing their best to persuade the 
middle classes that this Bolshevik element controls the 
labor party. The Brighton conference ought to put an 
end to this falsehood, but the men who propagate it 
will not be deterred. 

What they want is to defeat the labor party, and 
they will pursue this lie against all the evidence. Now, 
as a matter of fact, the communist party is not in the 
labor party at all. Its leaders fought against Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald at Woolwich, and denounced him 
as a supporter of capitalists! They declare their antag- 
onism to the labor party in pretty violent language, 
and yet, apparently, want to come into it, because, as 
they once put it, antagonism can best be conducted from 
within. Mr. Henderson, speaking on the resolution 
proposing to admit them, said that the communist 
party was not the left wing of the labor party, that it 
was not in the labor party at all, and that the party 
would not have it. The resolution to grant affiliation 
was defeated by 4,215,000 to 220,000. 

The main ground, of, the refusal is that the labor 
movement does not believe in the dictatorship of the 
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proletariat, but in political democracy, which is a very 
different thing. I believe no more in the dictatorship 
of the proletariat than I believe in the dictatorship of 
landlords or military dictatorship. It is not dictator- 
ship we want, but co-operative democracy. We do not 
desire the domination of one class over other classes, 
but a united people acting together for the general 
good of the community. We ought to be thankful that 
the labor movement made it so plain that no honest 
man can mistake it, that their ideal is not the ideal of 
the communists of Moscow and their disciples in this 
country, and that their method is not the method of 
violent revolution. 

At the same time, merely to disown this element in 
the community is not enough. The fact that such 
people are in our midst, acting and speaking as they 
are doing, should be looked into, for it has its causes, 
and we have our own responsibility in regard to those 
causes. There was a painful scene at the labor con- 
ference one day. Something like 200 unemployed men, 
nearly all young, had tramped all the way from London 
to Brighton, in order to make a disturbance. The 
leaders of the conference headed off the disturbance 
by arranging to receive the unemployed at a given time, 
and allow three of their speakers to address the as- 
sembly from the platform. A more painful exhibition 
I think I have never seen. The most colossal arrogance 
was combined with the most colossal ignorance, and 
both with a ferocity of passion, and not a few signs of 
degradation. I could not help wondering what there 
was in our Civilization that threw up this type. They 
said they were desperate and willing to go to any 


‘length. One of the young men urged the platform to 


read “Industrial History,” and there were Sidney Webb 
and Ramsay MacDonald and a good many others on 
the platform! One scarcely knew whether to laugh or 
to cry. I felt more like crying. 


Three Classes of Citizens 


The speaker had picked up a few phrases from Karl 
Marx which had fallen like sparks on the powder 
magazine of his own discontent, and filled him with 
passion and arrogance, without knowledge. It was 
pitiable in the extreme. But the most important thing 
for us to remember is that our social and economic 
system has created circumstances in which such men 
are bred, and by the results of which they are inflamed. 
My heart ached for those deluded youths. Dean Inge 
has been lecturing to the middle classes union, and he 
made a quotation from Euripides: “There are three 
classes of citizens. The rich are useless and always 
craving for money. The poor and needy are dangerous, 
giving way to envy, and shooting poisoned arrows 
against the rich, beguiled by the tongue of their rascally 
leaders. It is the middle class which saves the state, 
preserving order and obeying the law.” Dean Inge 
thinks the words are more or less true to-day. 

He went on to lay the flattering unction to the soul 
of the middle classes as being the pillars of society, and 
drew attention to their great hardships at the present 
time. But what we have to face is the tragedy that our 
social and economic life is producing these three classes 
still. There are millions of poor and needy who are 
not dangerous at all, and who do not give way to envy 
or use poisoned arrows. But there are poor and needy 
who are dangerous. I do not believe that all the rich 
are useless, and that they are all craving for money. 
But there are rich people who are useless, and they are 
dangerous too in their own way. 

Is it not time to inquire whether there cannot be a 
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social and economic arrangement which will not pro- 
duce the superfluously rich at the one end and the 
maddened poor at the other? So long as some people 
are rich and useless, some are sure to be poor and 
dangerous. And the rich who are useless may be as 
much the victims of circumstances as the poor who are 
dangerous. It may be said of course that a man could 
get rid of his superfluous wealth, but a man cannot 
get rid of his poverty. We must remember that a man 
who inberits vast wealth also inherits ideas and tradi- 
tions which are blinding, and prevent him from seeing 
where the remedy for his own misery lies. Different 
social circumstances produce such diametrically op- 
posite points of view that it is almost impossible for 
a man in one position to take the view of a man in 
another position. 

At the present time the Duke of Northumberland is 
belaboring the labor party: he questions whether the 
labor party love their country. They reply that they 
do, but are opposed to a system which allows the Duke 
of Northumberland to own nine castles while a great 
many men who fought for their country cannot get two 
rooms to live in, and a system which allows the Duke 
to take £60,000 a year from mining royalties while the 
miners have to fight for a living wage. The labor party 
believes, rightly or wrongly, that it is working towards 
a state of things in which we shall not have the great 
social inequalities that we have to-day, and that this 
is the best way of getting rid of the dangerous element 
at the bottom of society as well as the useless element 
at the top. 

If space allowed I would say something about the 
implicit religious meaning of the labor movement, a 
meaning of which a great many in the movement are 
scarcely conscious, but which the best men and women 
see and feel, and.of which the rank and file will have 
to become much more conscious before the movement 
can make itself the power it ought to be. The best 
people in it know that its real objective is human, not 
partisan, and that its real essence is no mere question 
of wages or material goods, but at bottom a great 
assertion of the claims of manhood. I will only say 
now that wherever we are trying to work for the 
uplifting of humanity, whether in connection with 
churches or with political parties, the more we can 
realize the spiritual side of things, and the spirit- 
ual aspect of a man’s life, the better our work 
will be. . 

However much we may do for outward improvements 
and for the alteration of circumstances, the biggest 
thing is undone until we have strengthened the soul 
in all high truths, deepened in man the consciousness 
of his relation to God, and brought him to Him with 
whom alone are the words of eternal life. Over all 
our social efforts must ever hover this vision of the 
Highest. No movement can do for man all he needs 
until it reveals to him the infinite nature of his own 
spirit, and opens out before him the grandeur of his 
divine destiny. The true reformer must be something 
of a poet, and he must be a man of sublime faith. 
Reformation is heart-breaking to any other. But with 
the insight which is poetry, and the faith which is 
religion, we shall be able to continue. How much we 
shall see accomplished in our day we know not. 


“Fnough, if something from our hands hath power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as towards the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent 
rin Ps MOWEF, 
_ We feel that we are greater than we know.” 
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A Zoroastrian Hymn 
GERALD NANCARROW 


Thou God of Harth, and Air, and Sea; 
Thou never dying fire, 

To Thee within and round about 
We, part of Thee, aspire. 


Thou art the flame within our hearts, 
Thou countless Gods in One; 
Thou art the Light above the hills, 
The Stars, the Moon, the Sun. 


Before the worlds rose in the vast 
There shone Thy deathless Ray; 
From dust to Suns, from Suns to dust 

All is Thy endless day. 


And ever through our darkness, yea, 
Until no more is nigitt, 

Before us shining on our path 
Art Thou, Unwaning Light. 


Stranded Without a Passport 


Without papers or money the author continues his journey 
— ts befriended by an Italian peddler and finds that 
he has ten.francs to spare 


JOEL H. METCALF 


Member of Hungarian Relief Commission 


II 


N THE WAY BACK to the hotel I met a young 

©) man and his wife from America, who soon per- 

suaded me that I did not know what trouble 

was. He recognized me as an American and said, “Do 

you know where the American Consul lives?” “Yes,” 

I answered. “Come along with me. I am going there 
myself.” 

This couple were waiting in Trieste to take a ship 
to New York that was to sail the next morning, and 
during the night, at the cheap hotel where they stayed, 
some one had stolen their passports, steamship tickets, 
and money. I was better off than the young man, for 
at least I was not burdened with a wife, and my steam- 
ship tickets were in Paris. They had hurried imme- 
diately to the steamship office and had been told that 
duplicate tickets would be issued to them if they could 
get some kind of traveller’s paper from the American 
Consul. I took them to the Savoi, where the Consul 
was peacefully sleeping. Having practically dragged 
him out of bed, I let them tell their story first. 

He would, or could, do nothing for them, but passed 
them on to the Jugoslavian Consul for an emergency 
passport. I have often wondered how they got along 
and what became of them. Judging by my experience, 
I would not give much for their chance of taking the 
steamer on that bright Sunday morning. 

Then I had the Vice-Consul all to myself, and I 
thought it would be easy to show who I was and to get 
a paper to take me to Paris. Little did I know what 
lay before me. The Vice-Consul was both from Mis- 
souri and the Emerald Isle. I came to the conclusion 
that to prove American citizenship before such a scep- 
tic would require more Jegal documents than the aver- 
age traveller possessed. I told him my story in detail, 
and showed him letters and receipts for many thou- 
sands of dollars spent in England, to substantiate my 
insistence that I was a member of an American mis- 
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sion to Roumania. I showed him my Roumanian per- 
mission to travel through Transylvania for three 
months, which had the number of my American pass- 
port on it. I showed him my carte @identité, which 
was my permission to stay in Paris for more than two 
weeks, and. which bore my photograph on the front 
page, as well as my signature. It had the names of 
my father and my mother and their nationality. But 
he was obdurate. Evidently he objected to being 
routed out of bed at ten o’clock in the morning by a 
man who had had no bed at all. 

I told him that my passport had been extended in 
Paris, so I must telegraph to Paris and verify the num- 
ber before he would do anything. I had to give up all 
idea of leaving that day, and was obliged to use some 
of my scanty store of money to pay for the telegraph 
message. Since I had just come from Roumania where 
telegraphs are often slower than mails, and mail from 
Paris often takes a month, the prospect of kicking my 
heels in Trieste for a long time did not appeal to me, 
for how was I to know that the wires of the newly 
acquired territory of Italy were any more rapid? 

The next move was to find the traditional garret to 
sleep in. Much search brought me to a small room on 
the top floor of a pension, the cost of which was twelve 
lire a day. I figured that my money would not last 
over Monday if I stayed at the Savoi, so I laboriously 
carried my suit-case and roll np to my new quarters. 
Most of Sunday I spent in making up lost sleep, when 
my tired but excited brain would let me sleep. 

Promptly at nine o’clock, when the Consul’s office 
opened, I was there to try again to soften his 
heart. Once more I went all over my identification. 
I showed him my now nearly empty pocketbook 
and slyly suggested that I would soon be on his 
hands. But it seemed to make no impression, for 
he said that I need not pay my hotel bill until my 
money came from Paris. Not only was he not willing 
to help me, but he took occasion to lecture me for 
coming away from America. The European Relief 
idea was greatly overdone, in his opinion. “The people 
do not appreciate it, and they are worthless anyway. 
It would be better for the world if the Americans 
stayed at home, minded their own business, and let 
Europe take care of itself.” He regretted that so much 
good American money was thus wasted. 


Has Talisman at Last 


I told him that no matter what my business was, 
his business was to look out for unfortunate American 
citizens, and that if my telegrams did not bring swift 
replies and I came to any want, I would see that he 
was held responsible. After nearly two hours of 
my most forceful talking, he began to weaken, and as 
a great favor condescended to give me a certificate of 
identity that would take me to Paris only. If my 
story were true, I could get another passport there. 

I have often thought since that time, if the evidence 
I presented that I was an American was not sufficient, 
what hope could there be for the ordinary person who, 
having his passport and money stolen, had to apply 
there for assistance. He would be, in the vivid phrase 
of the army, “out of luck.” In all my experiences in 
Europe during the past year this was the only offi- 
cial who was uncivil, but he was the very one whose 
business it was to help stranded Americans. I have 
since learned that this is not an uncommon thing in 
our foreign consulates, where a little temporary au- 
thority turns the heads of third-rate politicians. 

Having now in my possession the talisman that 
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would let me out of Trieste, I rushed around to the 
Irrench consulate to obtain the visé that would allow 
me to enter France. I found the place, but the door 
was locked. As I was turning away, a gentleman 
said, “Why do you not ring the bell?” I thought this 
an excellent suggestion and followed it. The ring was 
immediately answered and inside we found two or 
three clerks who gave me the required stamp, saying, 
“Soizante-quinze francs.” “Pourquoi?” I demanded. 
“(est un jour de féte.” 

Alas, I had struck another of those multitudinous 
holidays that are at once the despair of business men 
in Europe and a source of graft for petty officials who 
do not keep them. The difference between five francs 
and seventy-five seemed quite large, but there was 
nothing to do but pay it. Cash on hand now, fifty- 
five francs. 


A Delightful Experience 


Next I must interview the police department, to get 
their word that they were willing to part with me. I 
hurried over to one of the offices which I had visited 
two nights before and found the entrance blocked by 
a large crowd as eager to escape from Italy asI. After 
two hours’ waiting I was still the last in the line, but 
by fortunate chance I was just able to squeeze through 
the door before they closed it for the day. It was a 
féte-day with the police also. 

Only one man was visé-ing credentials, and he did 
not seem to care whether we left the country or not. 
He was a very deliberate man. Every now and then 
he would leave the room for conversations with some 
one outside, or would smoke a cigarette, standing at 
the window with a far-away expression. It was late 
afternoon when I received the coveted stamp and sig- 
nature. 

It took me half an hour to carry my baggage to the 
station, for I had to put it down and rest every hun- 
dred feet or so. Why had I been so free with car- 
riages in Bukharest, when I might have had some of 
that money for my present need ? 

My first experience at the station was to try to per- 
suade the wagon-lit office to give me another place on 
the Simplon Express. I pointed out that it was due to 
their error that I had been put off the train. The offi- 
cial sympathized with me but would do nothing. 
What I was asking was irregular, and though perhaps 
I might obtain a refund at Paris, I must pay the full 
fare here. As the fare was two hundred francs, and 
as all I had was fifty, it was not hard to decide what 
to do. There was a rapide train for Milan about 6 
p.M., and the only thing for me to do was to wait for 
at. : 

Then came one of those delightful experiences. An 
Italian cameo-peddler approached me. All who have 
travelled in Italy know the type. He carries under his 
arm a square box full of drawers containing cameos. 
And he has an eagle eye for English and Americans, 
whom he never confuses. This peddler came up to me 
and said: “Are you going back to America? Can’t 
I sell you some nice cameos?” I was not buying any- 
thing just then, and my only reply was a gruff, “No, 
I have no money.” He smiled that superior smile that 
all Europeans have when they hear an American mil- 
lionaire talking poverty. “That is a good joke,” he 
said. “Please look at my fine cameos.” “Really,” I 
said, “I am not joking. I have no money. They lost 
my passport and put me cff the Oriental Express two 
nights ago.” 

He immediately became sympathetic and offered 
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advice. “Why do you not go to the American Consul 
and get some money?” I explained that this gentle- 
man was not an easy person to approach. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he said: “I will tell what I will 
do. I will lend you twenty lire.” “Would you 
really?” “Sure!” “But how would you dare to? 
You might not get it back.” ‘Well,’ he explained, 
“T have done it before. Two years ago at the begin- 
ning of the war, I met an American in Rome who was 
stranded like you, and I and some of my friends let 
him have one hundred lire. He returned the money 
as soon as he reached Paris.” 

I was distrusted by my own countryman, who would 
do nothing for me, and was not even decently polite, 
but a poor faker of Italy was willing to trust me with 
his hard-earned money. I shook the man’s hand 
warmly and thanked him. I did not take his money, 
but my opinion of human nature underwent distinct 
improvement, and -I felt quite happy for the first time 
in several days. 

Not long after this I was speeding on my way to 
France, but my troubles were not over. I reached 
Milan the next morning, half an hour too late for the 
train to Paris. So.I was set back another day, which 
I spent wandering around seeing the ‘beautiful 
cathedral, and looking at the still more beautiful 
things in the windows of the delicatessen shops. 

It was nearly midnight before we reached Lausanne, 
and to my dismay I found there was no train to carry 
me forward till morning. I had my choice of sitting 
up or searching for a cheap bed. Near the station I 
saw a well-lighted hotel, and entering inquired the 
price of rooms. The clerk mentioned several sums, all 
out of reach of my pocketbook. Finally I delivered 
my ultimatum. I held out my remaining eleven Italian 
lire and said: “That is all the money I can spare. Do 
I get a room?” After some hesitation he said, “Yes.” 
So I paid in advance for fear I might lose the necessary 
amount before morning. 

The first train for France left at 6 a.m., and I had 
hardly dropped off to sleep before they called me. 
But when I arrived at the station, still wearily carry- 
ing my impedimenta, I was told that I should not take 
that train, because it was an “omnibus,” and that IJ 
would get to Paris quicker by waiting till night. My 
empty stomach kept urging me on, but better judg- 
ment told me to go back to the hotel and to bed again. 


Money Rapidly Diminishing 


My haste to press on as fast as the train would take 
me was due to the fact that my money, with all my 
frugality, was rapidly diminishing. I had been allow- 
ing myseif two frances a day for food. One franc at 
the bakery would buy enough crescent rolls to satisfy 
hunger if not appetite, and a franc’s worth of fruit 
would serve as dessert. 

I pinned twenty French francs in an inside pocket 
for emergencies and determined not to use the money 
until I reached the French frontier. I also deter- 
mined to push on at all costs. But my troubles were 
not yet over. No sooner was I on the ordinary trains 
from Trieste than I began to meet opposition from the 
conductors. When I left the Simplon Express, I had 
taken my ticket from the conductor there, thinking 
that, no matter’what might happen, the ticket would 
be good. The Simplon Oriental Express is the one 
de luxe train of the continent and has many supple- 


mentary charges besides the regular first-class fare. . 


One charge includes a contribution to the Roumanian 
Red Cross, but the mouey does not go to charity. The 
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officials had been collecting it for years, but when the 
country needed the revenue during the war, nobody 
could find any of the millions of lei collected. 

So because of the superiority of my ticket, I pre- 
sented it to the conductors with assurance. Certainly 
a higher-priced ticket, good on a de luxe train, would 
be sufficient for a lower-priced ordinary train. But I 
reasoned without the facts. The European mind does 
not work that way. This is what usually happened. 
I presented my ticket to the conductor. Its yellow 
cover with “Simplon Oriental Express” printed on it 
caught his eye. He started. “Monsieur, vous avez 
tort,” adding, “This is not the Simplon Express. It 
will not pass until”— “TI know it,” I would say, “I have 
prefer to go on this train.” “Well,” he would return, 
“this is a rapide train. Have you the supplementary 
fares for this train?” “Yes,” I would say, “I have 
many supplements.” ‘Where are they? This is not 
an omnibus train. It costs extra to ride on it.” I 
would show him my ticket again. “Here is a ticket 
for the Simplon Express, the most expensive train 
there is in Europe.” “But,” he would say, playing his 
trump, “I must have more money, for this is not the 
Simplon Express.” 


Might Have Had Square Meal 


Alas, I had to admit that it was not, for from the 
vantage of the side-track I had already seen two Sim- 
plons go thundering by. But I absolutely refused to 
pay any additional fare. To make the situation easier 
I ceased to ride in first-class compartments, in the hope 
that a de luxe ticket might at least pass without argu- 
ment in the second-class of a rapide. But I had to go 
through the controversy twice more, and only my 
American uniform and natural persistency won the 
day. 

When the talk reached a certain point, I would take 
refuge in a trick I never knew to fail. It was prac- 
tised by the doughboy in France when he wished to 
ride in a better compartment than his ticket allowed, 
or perhaps when he had no ticket. I shrugged my 
shoulders and said, “Je ne comprends pas.” Then with 
a remark about those stupid Americans, the conductor 
went on. 

I had firmly made up my mind to go as long as my 
money held out, and to pay no more of it for extra 
fares than was absolutely necessary. In every con- 
troversy with conductors, I escaped in the end. 

So many things had happened that my imagination 
conjured up every other conceivable thing that might 
befall, from the wrecking of the train to the loss of 
this new passport. When the document went to the 
station to be stamped, after leaving Trieste, I went 
with it and kept my eye on it every moment of the time 
it was out of my hands. 

But what might happen at the French frontier? I 
was primed for trouble. At the frontier, the officials 
at the passport office separated me from one more 
precious france. I returned to the train, brushing up 
my scanty French vocabulary for the time when they 
would demand an extra fare. If worse came to worst, 
rather than be put off I would pay them my last twenty 
francs and go as far as they would take me. Then, if 
they insisted, I would descende. After this I would 
jump on a freight train if that would recognize the 
merits of a de luxe ticket. 

The train started. I braced myself for the encoun- 
ter that I knew must come when the new conductor 
saw my yellow ticket. The train gathered speed. Fif- 
teen minutes, thirty minutes, an hour—still no con- 
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ductor. Finally, unable to endure the suspense, I 
turned to my neighbor, who was a Frenchman, and 
asked, “Why does not the conductor come through?” 
He said that the guards had stamped all tickets 
at the frontier and that we would not show them 
again until we reached Paris. Blessed relief! 
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’ We arrived in Paris early the following morning, 
without further mishap. I had lost four days, much 
sleep, and many meals, besides my temper. After 
paying for the taxi to my hotel, I still had ten frances 
left! I had rationed myself too closely. I might 
have had one good square meal in Trieste. 


The Religion of the Well-Born: A Sermon 


Highest form of faith springs up independent of sectarian schemes 
REV. GEORGE A. THAYER 


Pastor Emeritus, First Unitarian Church of Cincinnati 


sion of the best characters of men and women of our 

world? The answer of those who call themselves Uni- 
tarian, and of similar advocates of the use of the free reason 
in determining religious problems, is that the religious spirit 
comes into our lives, as all good qualities and graces of mind 
take command of us, through good descent from worthy 
ancestors, through intelligent study and thinking, and through 
regular habits of upright conduct. 

One of our English Unitarians has divided religious be- 
lievers of the genuine sort—that is, those whose high character 
was unmistakable through their living—into the once born and 
the twice born. 

That is, on the one hand, those who, so far as they can 
recollect, have always felt the temper of reverence and devotion 
for the world and its divine ordering; and on the other hand, 
who dated their right to be counted with devout believers from 
some definite time when they passed through an intense 
emotional period, termed conversion. 

An old time Irish revivalist in answer to the question where 


H OW DOES THE RELIGIOUS SPIRIT enter into posses- 


he was born, replied, in Dublin and in Liverpool; by which. 


equivocal utterance he meant that he first saw the light of 
physical living in Dublin, but he entered into the privilege of 
what the churches call the second birth, in the English city; 
that is, he became a child of God only in the stress of agony 
which attends being converted, according to orthodox forms. 
He then was one of the twice born. 

So there are many disciples of the faith of the free reason 
who could say of themselves, although in quite a different spirit 
from that of the subjects of formal theological revivals, that 
they were twice born, inasmuch as their present viewpoint of 
the relations between things of time, so called, and things of 
eternity, came to them late in life, after much mental struggle. 

That is, they were instructed in their childhood in certain 
conceptions of God, destiny and the chief duty of man, which 
later, after much pondering and, very likely, considerable 
agitation of soul, they cast away as irrational and untrue; 
while their emancipation into freedom gave them a satisfactory 
clew to the great purpose of life and the universal order. 

One of the most effective appeals of the Unitarian churches 
to the large and increasing class of theologically unhappy is 
that our teachings offer a satisfying resting place to those who 
know of religion only under forms which revolt their moral 
sense and their knowledge of the truth of history and of the 
natural world. 

In recent years, especially, there has been a revolution in 
the ideas of the educated concerning all the foundations of 
faith. The old Bible has gone; the new Bible has taken its 
place as a collection of literature about religion and some other 
things not religious, instead of a miraculous revelation from 
God. There is a new estimate of man’s history in his long 
journey across our planet, so that he is seen as slowly feeling 
his way by the exercises of intelligent experience, instead of 
being a part of some favored race which the Almighty took 
under his peculiar guidance. 

And there is a radically new conception of man’s right to 
think upon subjects which were once monopolized by the privi- 
leged classes of the clergy and the royalty. These facts have 
stirred up tremendous insurrections against long established 
religious beliefs, and unless there be an attempt of lovers of 
truth to reconstruct Christianity upon foundations of to-day’s 
intelligence, multitudes of excellent men and women will have 
no place in any church. These already exist and boldly an- 
nounce their existence. All organized religion of which they 
have heard, all forms of worship, are builded upon false opin- 
ions, and they therefore stand outside of all the churches. 

’ To such as these the Unitarian church, with due modesty, yet 
with confidence, submits that the faith which it holds is 
reconcilable with the freest conclusions of any reverent mind 


heaven without its special admission ticket, its credentials 


concerning the world which now is and any world which is to 
come. We, indeed, as separate worshipping congregations, hold 
minor differences of opinion about some of the teachings of 
historical Christianity, but these are not essential to our 
fellowship. 

The main principles of our ecclesiastical existence are 
summed up in the often quoted words of Lincoln: “When I can 
find a church whose sole condition of membership is love to God 
and to man, that church will I gladly join.” This sort of 
ereedless faith we think needs to be encouraged, and we 
therefore submit it as the essential platform of the Unitarian 
church. Whoever accepts this after emerging from the old 
theologies has been twice born. 

Moreover, any religious conception which dwells chiefly upon 
what is to happen after death, and which declares that certain 
beliefs concerning divine mysteries which are outside of veri- 
fication by the average person in the average life, are indispen- 
sable for any lasting happiness, becomes at once a hindrance 
rather than a help to the satisfactory guidance of life. It 
narrows the intelligence, and shuts out from the field of inquiry 
much which would be highly profitable and delightful to know. 

All religions of convulsion, of special anxieties with regard 
to a disembodied world beyond familiar human acquaintance, 
have had the uniform effect of converting vast areas of beauty 
and inspiration into forbidden territory. No admission here! 
is the ever confronting sign-board before regions which some of 
the wisest and noblest of our fellow-men have found rich in 
joy and confidence in the divinity of the creative order. 
Religion and science, religion and the cultivated intellect, 
religion and the rights of man, have been constantly at war 
when they ought to be friends and allies. 

Under such false and mischievous traditions great numbers 
of the best people of the ages have accepted the branded title 
of unbelievers, when at heart they were the most reverent 
believers in human nature and in the perfectness of the 
universe, those mainstays of religion in all the centuries. 
Blessed are they who, after wandering long in this limbo of 
supposed infidelity, have found that after all they were members 
of a genuine household of faith, with its high reverences, its 
worshipping customs, its awful sanctities, and its far reaching 
hopes. 

They have attained the second birth. But it is a pity that 
they should not always have known the joy of the well- 
born who have not felt any need of being dragged, as it were, 
as brands from the burning into acquaintance with reason- 
able religion, The taking of religion naturally and simply, as 
a placid customary outlook upon life, with no conscious crises 
of thought, is not, however, for everybody. Many persons 
there are who must have a tremendous awakening from 
spiritual torpor of long standing; who have never had a deep 
feeling of anything sacred and can apparently be reached in 
the depths of their spiritual capacity only by some sort of an 
emotional tempest such as professional experts in the art of 
touching torpid souls are accustomed to stir. up. 

Then through all history, ancient and modern, even among 
those who have been bred in the atmosphere of religious 
emotionalism and terrorism, there have been clear-eyed souls 
who, half unknown to themselves, have found God and eternal 
peace in familiar ways of home love and neighborly friendliness 
and every day duty and task work, not needing to search their 
souls for signs of hostility to truth and holiness, upon which 
to build some theory of a new birth which would fit into the 
schemes of the system makers. 

These are religions, almost despite the church, which too 
often have no desire to encourage the disposition to get to 


that the man, the woman, is not only generous, lovable and 
conscientious, with all the true marks of the saint, but also 
takes the prescribed creed without question or rebellion. 


. 
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Natural spontaneous religion is by no means generally accept- 
able with the mass of church teachers, there must be something 
beside: a feeling of unworthiness and helplessness until some 
miraculous process has been undergone, after a set formula of 
the spiritual director. - 

The churches of the free reason insist that there is no royal 
road to religion any more than to learning: no single set of 
feelings and beliefs which shall be applicable to all persons of 
all temperaments. Whatsoever makes for seriousness of pur- 

‘pose, unselfishness and generosity, whatsoever gives one a 
hopeful and serene outlook upon life wherever it may be set, 
whether in time or eternity, is of the essence of religion 
whether its possessor calls himself by one name or another. 

In this view the goal and aim of religious instruction in 
church and home is to make this world a place of widespread 
happiness and mutual goodwill; and whosoever fits his con- 
duct to that aim is of the one divine family of friends of God; 
by adoption, if perchance this spirit has just taken hold of him, 
or by birth if he has grown up from childhood in its exercise. 
Since in our time the old doctrines around which have gathered 
religious expression have been largely outgrown by many of the 
best men and women, or at least do not fit into the rest of their 
ideals of living, we think it of the utmost importance to show 
how the highest and purest forms of faith may spring up quite 
independent of any sectarian scheme of doctrine or worship. 

we g 

In order to make clear the character of this natural religion, 
let me quote some spiritual confidences of widely known men 
and women trained in this free spirit of faith of reason. 

Edward Everett Hale, long notable as a Unitarian minister, 
philanthropist, and teacher of fine thinking and high living, 
once wrote his reply to an inquirer who was making a study of 
the different ways in which personal religious experience had 
been developed. 

“T observe with profound regret the religious struggles which 
come into many biographies as if almost essential to the 
foundation of the hero and saint. Any man has an advantage 
not to be estimated who is born as I was into a family where 
the religion is simple and natural, who is trained in the theory 
of such a religion so that he never knows for an hour what 
those religious struggles are. 

“T had no idea whatever what the problem of life was; to 

live with all my might seemed to me easy; to learn where there 
was so much worth learning, seemed pleasant and almost of 
course. A child who is early taught that he is God’s child, 
that he may live, move, and have his being in God, will take 
life more easily and probably will make more of it than one 
who is told that he is born a child of wrath and wholly 
incapable of good.” 
' And this is to the same purport from Francis William 
Newman, an Englishman, brother of the more widely known 
Roman Catholic Cardinal John Henry Newman, but at the 
antipodes of that Cardinal’s conception of man’s relation to God 
and salvation: 

“The once born children see God, not as a strict judge, nor 
as a glorious potentate; but as the animating spirit of a 
beautiful, harmonious world, beneficent and kind, merciful as 
well as pure. This childlike quality of their nature makes the 
opening of religion very happy to them, for they no more shrink 
from God than a child from the emperor, before whom the 
parent trembles. He is to them the impersonation of kindness 
and beauty. Of human sin they know perhaps little in their 
hearts, and not very much in the world; and human suffering 
does but melt them to tenderness.” 

Theodore Parker was a powerful preacher and scholar in 
Boston some half century or more ago. He has left many 
records of his conceptions of personal religion, the most 
effective being a last letter to his Boston congregation, which 
he had left, to go abroad in search of health, which never 
came, for his grave is in the foreign cemetery of Florence, near 
many other eminent men and women of the English speaking 
race. This is his testimony: 

“My mother was eminently a religious woman. The more 
spiritual part of the Bible formed her favorite reading. The 
dark theology of the time seems not to have stained her soul 
at all. She took great pains with the moral culture of her 
children, at least-with mine. When I recall the years, I am 
filled with a sense of the sweetness and wonder that such little 
things can make a mortal so exceedingly rich. But the chiefest 
of all delights is still the religious. 

“T have done wrong things in my life; and do them now, 
but I am not conscious of hating God, or man, or right, or love; 
and I know there is much health in me, and in my body too, 
despite consumption and St. Paul. I have swum in clear waters 
all my days, and if sometimes they were a little cold and the 

stream ran adverse and something rough, it was never too 

strong to be breasted and swum through.” “ 

Emerson, born in our Unitarian fold, but running ahead 
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of the traditional theology of the elder Unitarians, for a good 
many years, until the most of them caught up with him, died, 
as he was born, in the spirit of our essential modes of 
eontemplating the religious life. 

“The perception of the law,’ he says, “that the true man is 
one with the divine awakens in the mind a sentiment which we 
call the religious sentiment and which makes our highest 
happiness. Wonderful is its power to charm and command! 
When the man says I ought; when love warns him, when: he 
chooses, warned from on high, the good and great deed, then 
deep melodies wander through his soul from supreme wisdom. 
Then he can worship and be enlarged in his worship.” 

This is the story of her birthday of conscious religious 
feeling given by that long time favorite author of wholesome 
literature for girls, Louisa Alcott: 

“My wise mother, anxious to give me a strong body to support 
a lively brain, turned me loose in the country, and let me run 
wild; learning of nature what no books can teach; and being 
led, as those who truly love her seldom fail to be, through 
nature up to nature’s God. I remember running over the hills 
just at dawn, one Summer morning, and pausing to rest in the 
silent woods, saw through an arch of trees, the sun rise over the 
river, hill, and wide green meadows, as I never saw it before. 

“Something born of that lovely hour, a happy mood and the 
unfolding aspirations of a child’s soul, seemed to bring me very 
near God, and in the hush of that morning hour I always felt 
that I ‘got religion’ as the phrase goes. A new and vital sense 
of His presence, tender and sustaining as father’s arm, came 
to me then; never to change through forty years of life’s 
vicissitudes; but to grow stronger for the sharp discipline of 
poverty and pain, sorrow and success.” 

Such are a few recorded experiences of a host of lives, the 
most of which unskilled in literary expression have left the 
world with no other sign than of other souls made better by 
their example; lives which, fortunate in the simple surrounding 
of a gentle and upright home, and endowed by birth with 
Sensibility to truth and duty, all their journey through are 
trustful in the infinite integrity, and faithful to those laws of 
honor, justice and goodwill, which are the foundations of 
human society, all the world over, in heathen or in Christian 
lands. These have the religion of the well born,—spontaneous, 
free, reasonable. 

.And the ideal of civilized society, especially in this democracy, 
is to so spread such wholesome conditions, by all possible ways, 
into all sorts of families, that reverence, love, helpfulness and 
courage may be the characteristic qualities of a majority of the 
households. In the long run, genuine religion, the religion of 
habitual uprightness and obedience to the laws of the universe, 
wherever they are written,—whether in books or nature, can 
be kept vigorous only among people trained and disciplined, 
to think diligently, fearlessly, honestly, and to live up to the 
highest truth and right they can see. 
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Spasms may set some feet upon a new path of righteousness, 
there are many persons who have hardly thought at all in their 
early life, especially upon the problems of their spiritual re- 
lationship to man or God; who perhaps through carelessness or 
violent passion have broken human and divine law ; who may be 
aroused by some energetic teacher whose main message may be 
illiterate and irrational. 

We can never be sure what organ of communication the 
eternal spirit may use for touching some listening soul, or some 
soul, if not consciously listening, yet in receptive condition, a 
sensitive plate to impressions. That organ of communication, 
to the critical mind, may be coarse and foolish, but a voice 
coming at the opportune moment. And this possibility has been 
the saving grace of many a vulgar exhortation which would 
pass over the heads of refined and enlightened listeners, but 
would find its mark, which it stoutly hit, in some soul which 
puts its own interpretation upon what was uttered or meant. 

No one who has ever preached, be he wise or otherwise, has 
known what message, which he was not aware that he had ever 
delivered, but which some hearer thought he heard, has set that 
listener towards the general renewal of character and living. 

But to an increasingly large company of people, to whom the 
church and other institutions of uplift must look for co- 
operation, if these are to hold their own, the voice of God must 
be an intelligent voice, speaking of things known and not 
guessed at, summoning to duties which are clear and 
urgent now, for this life, using all best literature and art and 
any scripture or any miraculous authority for its credentials, 
but calling that the word of God which stirs to heroism and 
self-denial in whatsoever place the man’s work chances to be 
assigned him. Here is God, here is eternal life, here is the 
power of extracting happiness and usefulness from all sorts 
of occasions, and a church is only a school for suggesting the 
most certain mode of doing, each his best, with the gifts 
which God has bestowed. 


The Wooden Doll 


ELIZABETH NELSON 


When little Ann a-camping went 
With Aunt Janet and Uncle Joe, 
She never thought of playthings then, 

She was so glad to go. 


But after a few days had passed 
With only grown folks thereabout, 
The thought of what she left at home 
Went with her in and out. 


As soon as Uncle Joe perceived 

The trouble that was on her mind, 
He said, “I guess I'll look around 

And see what I can find.” 


He looked around and found a stick 
(He was a handy man), 
And whittled out a shapely doll 
_To please this little Ann. 


And then with finer strokes of art 
He drew the features of its face,— 

A pair of eyes, a nose and mouth, 
All in their proper place. 


Then Aunt Janet with equal skill 
Arrayed this doll in proper dress 

And gave it to the waiting child 
To cheer her loneliness. 


And little Ann the gift received 
With every token love could mean; 

She clasped it to her happy heart, 
And named it Josephine. 


The Up-to-Date Attic 


ROSE BROOKS 


“What would you like best to do this 
evening, Tom?” said father to his rugged, 
bronzed brother, Uncle Tom, who with 
Jarvis, his twelve-year-old son, had come 
on from his far-away Montana ranch for 
a two weeks’ visit. ‘We'll go to anything 
you like in Boston,—it takes only twenty 
minutes to run in in the car. Perhaps, it 
being the very tirst night of a very special 
oceasion, the boys could sit up and go, 
too. How about it, mother?” He looked 
at his own boy, David, as he spoke, and 
David and Jarvis fastened imploring eyes 
on Mrs. Martin’s face. 

“To ibe sure, if they will sleep late to- 
morrow,” she said pleasantly. 

“If we may sit up late,’ said David, 
joyously, “we could hear the whole con- 
cert—eight to ten it is; and if we went 
right up now, there’d be time to talk to 
people beforehand.- Wouldn’t that be as 
much fun as going to town?” 

“Concert?” put in Uncle Tom. ‘Noth- 
ing I’d like better than a good concert. A 
Montana sheep-ranch isn’t exactly a musi- 
cal centre.” 

“Tt could be if you had near-enough 
sending-stations,’ said David. 

“Where is this concert?’ went on Uncle 
Tom. “Boston? And who’s going to play 
what?” 

“It’s every kind of a concert,” an- 
ewered David, mischievously. ‘Begins 
with a band usually, and then sometimes 
Kreisler plays and Alma Gluck sings, and 
it’s one-half a minute from this dining- 
room table. Follow me!” 

“We'll go with this up-to-the-minute 
young man just to satisfy him,” said 
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father to mystified Uncle Tom and Jar- 
vis. “It?s early—still plenty of time to 
decide what we’ll do for the evening.” 
“Follow me!” sang David again, and 
the two men and the two boys filed 
through the’ hall, up the stairs, through 
the upper hall, and up the attic stairway. 
“Attic!” said Uncle Tom, in surprise. 
“Now who ever heard of going up attic 
except to rummage through dusty trunks?” 


“Ho!” said David, switching on the 
light. ‘“My attic’s different from old 
trunks.” And so it was. David’s attic 


room was uncluttered, and bare except for 
a tool-bench with tools hung in order 
along the ends, wires running along the 
baseboard and out the window, and four 
or five chairs drawn close around a small 
white table on which were screwed se- 
curely switches, tiny light-bulbs, and vari- 
ous appliances whose uses were perfectly 
understood to David. 

“What are all these contraptions?’ 
asked Uncle Tom. “Some kind of a new- 
fangled telephone?” he went on, picking 
up two black “phones” from the table. 

“Put them to your ears,” said father, 
and at the same time Jarvis exclaimed 
eagerly :— 

“T know! It’s a wireless!” 

Tick, tick, tick-tick-tick, came over the 
“phones,” and over Uncle Tom’s face came 
a look of extreme astonishment. 

“T’d like to know how you knew!” he 
said to Jarvis, but Jarvis had no ears for 
him. Under the little white table he was 
with David, who was explaining wires to 
him. 

“All boys know everything these days,” 
said father, laughing. “Jarvis will have 
one first thing when you get home. Mark 
my words, you'll include a whole wireless 
outfit in your luggage when you take the 
westward train.” 

“No electricity on the ranch,” 
Uncle Tom. “Wish there were.” 

“That’s no matter,’ father went on. 
“You don’t need electricity for receiving. 
—just for sending. No, I didn’t know 
that myself till my son enlightened me. 
To-morrow you'll see those two will be up 
at crack of dawn risking their necks in 
the back-yard tree-tops to see how an 
aérial is strung.” 

“Welll’).— said. Unclessfom. | And) to 
David, ‘““You mean to say you know the 
code—the new code they use these days?” 

“International,” said David, from under 
the table. “We all know the code.” 

Uncle Tom looked inquiringly at father. 
“Yes, his mother and I learned it, too,” 
he said, trying not to look proud, “but 
David’s the quickest at taking messages. 
Here, David, read this.” 

David crawled out from underneath the 
table, fastened the “phones” to his ears, 
took up pencil and paper, and wrote un- 
hesitatingly: “Mack automobile truck, 
number 55043, Mass., lost on Concord Ave- 
nue, Cambridge, five o’clock this afternoon. 
Belongs to Herrick & Co., dealers in ce- 
ment. Amateurs be on lookout and report 
police headquarters.” And David uncon- 
cernedly freed his ears and dove under 
the table again to pick up his explanations 
to Jarvis at the exact point where he had 
left off. 

“T don’t believe it! 


said 


I don’t believe a 
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word of it!’ said Uncle Tom, so indig- 
nantly that father shouted with laughter. 

“It’s true,” said father. ‘No end to the 
things I’ve learned since we've had an 
up-to-date attic.—with an up-to-date boy 
in it,’ he added. “Many a lost automobile 
has been located in just that way, and 
what boy wouldn’t like to work with the 
police?” 

“David, you young rascal, come out of 
there,’ Uncle Tom commanded. ‘We're 
not going home on the first train to-mor- 
row, so Jarvis does not need to complete 
his course to-night. I’m going to under- 
stand the underneath and upperside work- 
ings of this table myself before I leave 
this part of the world. Can you send 
messages, young man?’ he added, as 
David, obedient, crawled out and dusted 
his knees. 

“Of course,’ said David, in surprise, 
“What’ll I send?” 

“Send anything, anywhere, only tell me 
what you’re saying and what answers you 
get,—only of course you won’t get any,” 
and Uncle Tom drew a chair close to 
David on one side and Jarvis drew his 
close on the other. 

Father drew out his watch “We'll 
have to decide now where we'll go for 
the evening,” he said. 

“It’s all decided,” said Uncle Tom, with 
decision. “Right here we stay.” 

“Oh, don’t let’s go anywhere!” implored 
Jarvis. 

David beamed. To him an evening 
away from his wireless was so much time 
lost. “Well,” he said, “I’ll just say I’m 
David Martin and I live in Winchester, 
Mass., and will some one talk to me.” 


“Aumph !” snorted . Uncle Tom. 
“Where you going to send it?” 
“Oh, I'll just send it,” said David. “My 


wave length is about a thousand miles,” 
and with perfect assurance he ticked his 
message into waiting space. 

“Ridiculous. Of course you'll get no 
answer,’ said Uncle Tom. 

“He will, I know he will,” said Jarvis, 
who sat as if he were in a trance. 

Three times, four times, five times 
David’s sure fingers clicked out the same 
message, then, suddenly intent, he whis- 
pered, “Hush! He’s answering!” 

“Write it!” whispered Uncle Tom, slip- 
ping a pencil into David’s hand, and 
David wrote :— 

“Hello, David Martin, in Winchester, 
Mass.! I’m Horace Dunn and I live in 
Toledo, Ohio!” 

“I don’t believe it!” whispered Uncle 
Tom, and bent closer. 

“Had your outfit long? 
you? Let’s talk awhile.” 

“Since Christmas,’ David clicked back. 
“Everybody gave me money instead of 
presents, so I could buy what I wanted. 
I’m most twelve. How old are you?” 

“IT don’t believe a word of it!’ Uncle 
Tom expostulated in an excited whisper. 
David had written in pencil his message 
after he had clicked it off to Ohio. 

“Tm thirteen. How far can you re 
ceive?” 

“A thousand miles. 
Coast stations?” 

“No, but I’m saving up, and in another 
year I’ll have an outfit that can.” 


How old are 


Can you get Pacific 
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Outdoor Stories 


Come, happy children, come with me, 

We'll walk on the hills and by the 
brooks ; 

And I'll show you stories in pretty books. 

There isn’t a blossom under our feet 

But has some teaching short and sweet, 


That is richly worth the knowing. 
—Alice Cary. 


Sentence Sermon 
In the darkest, meanest things 


There alway, alway something sings. 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


“Those two infants clicking at each 
other over half a continent! I don’t 
believe it!” Uncle Tom seized upon the 
code. “You say you learned this, Dave?” 
turning to father. 

“Didn't he say another thing?’ begged 
Jarvis. 

David shook his head. ‘“Prob’ly his 
mother called him to go to bed,” he said in 
a resigned voice. “That’s what usually 
happens to me when I’m busiest. What 
time is it, father?” 

“Just eight,’ said father, taking the 
“phones” and fastening them on Jarvis’s 
head. “Now then, tell us when the con- 
cert begins.” 

“You needn’t tell me you can hear music 
with this contraption!’ said Uncle Tom. 
“T don’t believe it!’ 

“My outfit isn’t very powerful either,” 
said David, “but I’m saving up, too. Bill 
Field gets the European stations and the 
Pacific Coast stations. He’s in high 
school. He’s eighteen. He had a pet crow 
once. His aérial stretches over three back 
yards. His neighbors let him.” 

“Pet crows to European wireless sta- 
tions, all in one breath!” said Uncle Tom. 
“It’s beyond me.” 

Jarvis, with shining eyes, waved his 
arms for silence, and whispered: “It’s a 
band! Dixie,—they’re playing Dixie!’ 

“Don’t believe it!’ said Uncle Tom. 

But a full brass band it was, as Uncle 
Tom heard with his own ears; and after 
each number a man’s’ voice announced 
clearly, in spoken words, not in dots and 
dashes, the title of the piece next to be 
played. 

“Lucky we've got an attic at home, 
chuckled Uncle Tom to Jarvis before the 
evening was half over. “No more dull 
evenings for us if we get a good-enough 
equipment.” 

After the band, came phonograph rec- 
ords, as clearly played as though a Vic- 
trola were in the same room. Kreisler 
played; Alma Gluck sang; and many 
others. At the end of the concert the 
man’s voice said these surprising words 
slowly and clearly: “Next concert will be 
on Wednesday evening, eight to ten. On 
Friday evening there is to be given a 
dance at Tufts College. A megaphone will 
be installed in the dance-hall, and music 
for the dance will be supplied from this 
station.” 

“T don’t believe that for a minute!” 
said Uncle Tom. “Music to dance by 
coming out of a megaphone from good- 
ness knows where!” 

“Oh, I know where it’s coming from,” 
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said David, literally. 

sends out the concerts. 
phone number. You can ring up that man 
that’s taking, on the telephone. He’ll tell 
you anything you want to know. He’s 
glad to talk to amateurs. He says he is.” 

“I’m far from being an amateur,” said 
Uncle Tom, humbly. “But Jarvis is going 
he Such goings-on I never dreamed 
ofl? : 

“Most boys of twelve are,” said father, 
smiling as he watched Jarvis and David 
dive under the table again. “Takes to it 
like a duck to water—Jarvis—just like 
every other twelve-year-old. How do they 
do it? Beyond me,—get it by wireless, 
maybe! But what does it matter if we 
are rather back numbers, you and I, just 
sO we have up-to-date numbers of our 
own and can look on?” 

“To think we might have wasted this 
evening in town instead of staying in this 
core said Uncle Tom, with great con- 
ent. 


Pamela Bianca, Artist 


Pamela Bianca is a little fourteen-year- 
old Italian girl who has astonished New 
York with her paintings and drawings, 
receiving as high as $300 for one picture. 
Her father, Capt. Francisco Bianca, 
served in the Italian Army during the 
war. Her mother is an Englishwoman 
with a gift for writing. When she was 
eighteen, just four years older than Pam- 
ela is now, she brought out her first 
novel. Pamela was born in London, but 
the family home is near Turin, Italy. 

Ever since Pamela was a tiny child 
she has been happily drawing the chil- 
dren and animals she sees about her, and 
has made many charming illustrations 


for the fairy-tales she loves. In 1918, 
Bistolfi, an Italian sculptor, conceived 
the idea of holding an exhibition in 


Turin of the art work of children. Cap- 
tain Bianca sent in some of Pamela’s 
drawings. The other work exhibited was 
childlike, but Ristolfi pronounced Pam- 
ela’s pictures the work of a real artist. 
In 1919 her drawings and paintings were 
exhibited in the Leicester Galleries in 
London, and at once Pamela was a fa- 
mous little girl. When the exhibition 
closed, only three of the pictures were 
unsold. Tate Gallery, Sonth Kensington 
Museum, and the National Gallery of 
Ireland were among the purchasers. Two 
members of the Royal Academy, Sir John 
Lavers and William Nicholson, drew lots 
for the privilege of buying a picture of 
a cauliflower and three onions! John 
Galsworthy was delighted with the pic- 
tures, and wrote a letter congratulating 
the parents and warning them against 
letting the little artist becoming in any 
way artificial. He said, “She must go on 
discovering beauty in simple things.” 
Capt. Walter de la Mare was so pleased 
with the pictures that he wrote verses to 
accompany them, and Lippincott pub- 
lished the book. 

After that, Pamela and her pictures 
came to New York, and New York was 
astonished, as London had been. There 
are many rabbit sketches and many 
charming pictures of tiny children. Pam- 
ela draws and paints, uses tempera and 


n 


‘ 


“A Radio Society |colored inks, because she likes to. 
I know the tele-jlives as simply as does any little girl of 
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She 


fourteen, and has not the least idea that 
she is a genius and that the world is 
amazed at her ability. 

In the exhibitions of her work Pamela 
takes but little interest. It is said that 
in New York the only picture which 
aroused her especial attention was her 
portrait of ‘‘Tiddles,” ‘a pet guinea-pig 
which died at the age of three from the 
effects of a London frost. At sight of 
“Tiddles,’ Pamela made sure that his 
portrait should not pass out of the fam- 
ily by writing on the back: “Property of 
the artist. Not to be sold.” 


Army Teaches by Films 


The War Department is following the 
example of many great manufacturing in- 
dustries which to-day realize the impor- 
tance lent to education by motion pic- 
tures. Scores of manufacturers use films 
to recruit their employees, to train them 
in their chosen trade, and to teach them 
valuable lessons in saving lost motion. 

The Army, which now offers vocational] 
training, has decided to increase the value 
of its courses by sets of films which will 
enable soldiers the more readily to grasp 
the lessons before them. The Army now 
offers 107 courses, and in its classes are 
enrolled 105,000 soldiers, studying along 
vocational lines or acquiring a general 
education. The reels will be part of the 
equipment of all military departments of 
the army in this country and will also be 
sent to Panama, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
pines. 

The pictures are made with pen and 
‘ink, exactly like animated cartoons, and 
show cross-sections of gas engines, car- 
buretors, and other parts of machinery in 
actual operation. The most valuable les- 
son of the films is that they can be made 
to show that which ordinarily is invisi- 
ble. Except in the imagination, some of 
the commonest mechanical processes have 
never been seen. Explosions take place 
in confinement, and, even were the con- 
fining cylinders made of glass, are too 
quick for the human eye to catch. Films 
illustrative of hidden mechanical proc- 
esses were first developed during the 
World War with a view to teach gunners 
what to do when their guns jammed, and 
were highly successful. The Government, 
by following this lead, hopes for equally 
good results in its vocational schools. 


Regarding “Oldest Flower” 


In reference to a news item, “The Old- 
est Flower,” recently published on the 
Home page of THE Recister, Mr. BH. K. 
Marshall of the Manitoba Teachers’ Fed- 
eration writes that it has been conclu- 
sively proved that seeds centuries old have 
lost the power to germinate. “The Oldest 
Flower” item was based on a clipping in 
a New York newspaper which stated that 
this spring the New York Flower Exhibit 
gave a prominent place to a lotus blossom 
grown by a California lover of flowers 
from a seed dating back to the time of 
Moses. ~ 


736 
Census in Switzerland 
The 1920 religious census for Switzer- 


| The Progress of Religion’ | 
land gives the following statistics: Prot- 
estants 2,217,978, Catholics 1,593,538, 
and Jews 20,955. These figures indicate 
that while Protestants have 
110,000, Catholics have lost 7,800. 


gained 


Federation in Chicago 


In the city of Chicago, fourteen denom- 
inations represented by 600 churches have 
co-ordinated their work through an organ- 
ization known as the Chicago Church 
Federation Council. The activities of the 
Council are represented by twelve depart- 
ments: Advisory, Church and Industry, 
Comity, Evangelism, Political Action, Pub- 
lic Institutions, Publicity, Religious Edu- 
cation and Community Federations, Social 
and Civic Relations, State Constitution, 
and World Friendship. 


Example of Unity 


A community of Christians of West- 
moreland County, Pennsylvania, have set 
an example of church unity. Their church 
is located on a hilltop and is open to 
Catholics and Protestants alike. Among 
the sects that worship there are Baptists, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Dunkards, and 
Episcopalians. Three movable altars will 
be used, one for Catholics, one for Episco- 
palians, and one for other worshippers. 


Goes to Babson Institute 


George W. Coleman, prominent Baptist 
layman, and founder of the Ford Hall 
Forum, Boston, Mass., has been invited by 
Roger W. Babson, statistician expert, and 
author of the widely read volume “Relig- 
ion and Business,’ to become president 
and dean of the Babson Institute, a school 
for the training of business executives, 
located at Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Universalist laymen were the first to 
follow the example of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League and organize a national 
men’s organization. The Baptists are now 
adopting the idea. They have organized 
the Baptist Brotherhood Federation, and 
report 600 groups of men enrolled. 


Dr. Bridgman Resigns 


Howard A. Bridgman, D.D., editor of 
the Oongregationalist for ten years and 
managing editor for twenty-two years, has 
resigned to accept a position as principal 
of Lawrence Academy, Groton, Mass. Dr. 
Bridgman was born in Northampton, 
Mass., August 20, 1860, graduated from 
Amherst College in 1863, and from Yale 
Divinity School, 1887. Immediately after 
graduation he joined the staff of the Con- 
gregationalist, became managing editor in | 
1889, and succeeded Albert E. Dunning, ! 


Baptist Brotherhood 
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D.D., as editor in 1911. Dr. Bridgman is 
recognized as one of the country’s leading 
religious journalists. Groton Academy 
has recently received enlarged resources, 
and Dr. Bridgman will have an unusual 
opportunity to develop the school. 


Great Mission Church 


Among churches which maintain mis- 
sions in foreign lands, the Woodward 
Avenue Church of Detroit, Mich., should 
be mentioned. The station is known as 
Moga, and is located in the Punjab Mis- 
sion, India. Here the church is investing 
this year $10,000. The mission includes a 
training-school for teachers for the village 
day schools and of supervisors for these 
schools, eight primary and intermediate 
schools, one church, and twenty-three 
groups of Christians. 


What Presbyterians are Doing 


The General Assembly has directed 
Presbyteries to set $1,500 and parsonage 
as the minimum of the pastor’s salary. 
Leaders of the New Hra movement insist 
that ministers do more pastoral work 
after the old-fashioned method of regular 
visitation of parishioners. They report 
that there were suspended from member- 
ship in the Presbyterian denomination in 
1915, 49,756; in 1916, 55,524; in 1917, 
55,809 ; in 1918, 54,894; in 1919, 69,824; in 
1920, 61,649; and they claim that lack of 
pastoral care accounts for many of these 
dismissals. A Pan-Presbyterian council 
will be held at Pittsburgh in September. 
Scotland will send thirty delegates, Ire- 
land twelve, England six, and Wales two. 
Thirty conferences of Presbyterian young 
people are being held this summer. Moun- 
tain parks and resorts near rivers and 
lakes are being utilized. 


Twenty Million Members 


The Christian Endeavor Union has just 
completed its international convention in 
New York City. Fifteen thousand del- 
egates were present. Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
president and founder, stated that there 
are at present 20,000,000 members of the 
society throughout the world. The society 
was organized by Dr. Clark, February 2, 
1881, in Williston Church, Portland, Me. 


Live Theological School 


Union ‘Seminary redeems_ theological 
schools. It has just graduated one of the 
largest classes in its history, and has had 
this year more students than in any pre- 
vious year. Twenty-one men received the 
degree of bachelor of divinity, and four- 
teen the degree of master of theology. 


Recent Comment 


According to President David Kinley of 
the University of Illinois: “There is no 
complete education without religion. Since 
education, up to a certain point, at any 
rate, is primarily the development of 
character, and since character is after all 
the training in moral standards, and since 
training in moral standards depends upon 
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religious beliefs, it follows that religious 
training is a necessary part of a complete 
education. Since the state university can- 
not under the constitution and laws pro- 
vide,the religious training necessary to a 
complete and well-rounded education, it 
must be provided in some other way.” 

Dr. 8S. Parkes Cadman, appealing in his 
incisive fashion for an enthusiastic church, 
says: “No; Christianity has not failed. As 
Chesterton said, it has been found difficult 
and laid aside. I should like to see a 
demonstration of its efficiency in every sort 
of man, using the leading churches for 
the occasion. Get together the regenerated 
Pharisees, the converted nobodies, the 
saved who were once lost and far away 
from God. Let the preacher for once 
retire. What eloquence could equal the 
story of such transformed lives! The 
outcome would be that many of us would 
perceive that the same power that con- 
verted Saint Paul, that sent Henry Martyn 
to India and Father Damien to the lepers, 
that touched the tongues of Saint Bernard 
and of Beecher, is an everlasting power 
and has signs and wonders attending it.” 


More Interest in Hospitals 


Of the 7,000 hospitals in the United 
States, 400 are under Protestant auspices, 
and 582 are under Roman Catholic aus- 
pices. It is said there are 3,000,000 people 
sick in bed in the United States every day’ 
in the year. Realizing the need for more 
and better hospital service, Protestants 
have developed a new organization called 
the Protestant Hospital Association. The 
Association will hold a meeting at West 
Baden, Ind., in September, and hopes at 
that time to create enthusiasm among 
Protestants, and to arrange some plan of 
comity by means of which various church 
bodies may co-operate. 


New Church Centennial 


The Church of the New Jerusalem has 
just observed the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of its General Convention, at Boston, 
Mass. This city was one of the first in 
America to be visited by apostles of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg. These apostles preached 
in Boston in 1792. One-fourth of the 
membership of the denomination is found 
in Massachusetts. At the convention, 
memorial services were held for Rey. Jul- 
ian K. Smyth, one of the eminent leaders, 
and methods for spreading the faith were 
discussed. Special attention was devoted 
to developing education at the church in 
Urbana, and at the New Church Theolog- 
ical School at Cambridge, Mass. A num- 
ber of candidates for the ministry were 
ordained. 


Preachers’ Memorial Day 


The Grand Army, Legion, and fraternal 
orders have their memorial days. Now 
a body of Methodists, the Rock River 
Conference of Illinois, has instituted a 
day for decorating the graves of ministers, 
235 of which are to be found within the 
confines of the Conference. The occa- 
sion will be known as Preachers’ Memorial 
Day. ; 
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Men, Stand by Your Minister! 


A fayman voices an urgent ned, and asks 
for physical as well as financial support 
from members of congregations 


SIR JOHN BRUNNER, BART. 
President, British Unitarian and Free Christian 
Laymen’s League 

The word “laymen” connotes two exclu- 
sions—ministers and women. An earnest- 
minded woman, a relative of mine, has 
sent me a vigorous protest against exclu- 
sion, but as it has been explained to me 
we are really paying to these two cate- 
gories of individuals a subtle compliment. 
If we included either or both they would 
do all the work, and I believe one of the 
underlying ideas of the Laymen’s League 
is that men as such shall be induced to 
take a great share in church work. 

One thing is certain, that is, we shall 
often require the help of the minister in 
starting a branch among his own congre- 
gation. Following the example of America 
we propose to call the branches Chapters. 


“I find in the New Oxford Dictionary this 


definition: “Chapter, a duly constituted 
general meeting or assembly of the mem- 
bers of any monastic or religious order.” 
We shall be a religious order without 
vows except, I trust, an inward vow to 
make the League a success. 

Members of a Chapter should by social 
intercourse learn to know each other bet- 
ter. It is obvious that you cannot work 
well with a man till you know him well. 
Then I think visits should be paid by one 
Chapter to another, either in a body or 
individually, for social intercourse, to de- 
liver an address, or read a paper, or take 
part in a debate. 

Further, it should be the duty of the 
Chapter to comfort and sustain its minis- 
ter in youth and in old age. I fancy that 
sometimes ministers are lonely men. Let 
us determine that they shall never feel a 
sense of loneliness, for no minister can 
carry on the work of a church by himself. 
Again, every Chapter should undertake to 
popularize our faith. I was talking a 
short time ago to one of our ministers 
about the League. He said that Unita- 
rians are shy of expressing themselves. It 
may be that the formation of a Chapter 
will bring them out, and that they will 
help to fill those churches where now the 
pews are only sparsely filled. 

Unitarians to-day make an appeal to 
the intellect rather than to the heart, to 
the educated and the prosperous rather 
than to the uneducated and the poor. 
Cannot the Laymen’s League help to draw 
these others into the fold and thus popu- 
larize our faith? We shall not thereby 
lose our dignity or sacrifice anything es- 
sential. 

Might not a member of a Chapter take 
a service and preach a sermon when the 
minister is ill or needs a holiday? The 
service might not be so impressive nor 


the sermon so good as usual, but the 


doing of these things would be beneficial 


_to the preacher if not to the congrega- 


tion. After all, with us the difference 
between the minister and the layman is 
only the difference between the profes- 
sional and the amateur. And it is prob- 
able that every man and woman could 


as preach at least one good sermon. 
= = 
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A subject which has given me thought 
and caused me uneasiness is the securing 
of young men for our ministry, and their 
education. Can the lLaymen’s League 
help in these matters? A minister’s life 
is not one of ease, but it must not be in 
our community a life of hardship. Hard- 
ships are of many kinds, and I do not 
refer to financial hardship, though that 
is important enough. 

The greatest hardship of a minister’s 


‘life must be to preside over a congrega- 


tion which takes no interest in him or his 
work. Such a spectacle may often deter 
a young man who has thoughts of a min- 
isterial career. A Chapter attached to 
every congregation may so vivify its 
energies that the young men among them 
may feel a call to the ministry. It would 
be a calamity to see churches all over 
the country closed for lack of ministers, 
and I am very sorry to say that at pres- 
ent we run that risk. : ‘ 

Great things are expected of us. Our 
hope is high, and our desire is that under 
God’s guidance the Laymen’s League 
may be a means of beautifying and sanc- 
tifying our lives and the lives of others, 
and of spreading our faith broadcast. 


The Minister Has Resigned 


Confessions that every vreacher will re-echa, 
and every ayman delight to read, for 
they tell a plaintive story of per- 
sonal faith and courage 


A Sunday morning early in April. The 
minister who had resigned slowly awoke 
to the beauties of the first faint flush 
of dawn. What a glorious day for a 
sermon on “Growth,” or “The Ministry of 
Beauty,’ or “The Spiritual Interpreta- 
tion of Life’! But there would be no 
sermon that day. For with all material 
belongings the minister had moved to 
a small village, where the remaining years 
of life will be spent. a 

The soft gray of the April dawn slowly 
melted to a faint gold and then to a 
deeper color. “Yes, it is beautiful,” 
thought the minister; “but what does this 
day mean for me,—this Sunday or any 
future Suhday? I am only sixty-eight. 
I may live for twenty years. What have 
I to look forward to?” Then came a mo- 
ment of regret. How much better to die 
in harness, to drop one’s work while yet 
in full vigor, surrounded by the enthu- 
siasms of hope and courage. To be 
shelved, relegated to inactivity and ob- 
security! Surely an unkind fate. 

The dawn brightened, , bringing into 
clearer outline’ the outside world. The 
old locust-tree close to the window, and 
the wide-spreading maple-tree beyond, be- 
came part once more of the minister’s 
world. “I am glad I sleep with the 
shades up, and all the windows wide open. 
I could not sleep in a cave of a room, 
curtained away from the glory of the 
night, and the whisper and promise of the 
early morning. What is that? The brown 
thrashers have come early this year. For 
it is only the brown thrasher that can 
sing those notes: ‘Whittier, Whittier, 
spring is here; Whittier, Whittier, spring 
is here.” The minister was growing deaf, 
but the bird was in the locust close to 


‘the window. 
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Spring is here. Never mind about 
next Sunday; what about to-day? And 
slowly, one by one, the duties and joys of 
the oldtime Sunday came to the minis- 
ter’s mind,—the duties that had been a 
joy, and the joy that had been a duty. 
To-day there will be no formal service of 
hymn and prayer and sermon. There will 
be no appreciative word from loyal par- 
ishioners who have listened with the ear 
of sympathy and understanding. No 
hearty hand-clasp from the earnest co- 
worker who had found new courage in 
the morning service for the work of the 
coming week. 

And then came another moment of 
discontent. For the last few months, 
with what anguish of spirit had the morn- 
ing papers been read! Greed was ram- 
pant, cheap politics, lowered standards of 
citizenship, were in control in high places. 
Oh, once more for opportunity to relieve 
one’s soul with words of wise admonition ! 
Just one half-hour to voice a protest. 

The mood passed, and the old question 
returned,—What about to-day for me, 
voiceless, inert? But why inert? Is 
there no enthusiasm for the soul in soli- 
tude? A disquieting suggestion in the 
form of a question came into the minis- 
ter’s mind. Can it be possible that in the 
past all my inspirations and enthusiasms 
were dependent upon others? Has my 
spiritual life been a matter of social and 
not individual experience? Perhaps it is 
well that I have discovered my spiritual 
poverty. 

The spring morning with its sunshine, 
its sparkle of quivering young leaves, was 
now a glad reality. The day had begun, 
and there came into the minister’s soul 
the thought that quieted and comforted. 
Never mind what this day shall mean to 
me. What will it mean to the congrega- 
tions waiting for the service in the loved 
and well-remembered assembly-rooms? 

“What matter I or they, 

Mine or another’s day, 

So the right word be said?” 
murmured the minister. “It shall be a 
good day, a beautiful day. The post- 
office is open for an hour at noon. Per- 
haps I shall have letters from old friends, 
and I must find time to write to Robert 
and Helen. They care much for their 
new minister, but no one can quite take 
the place of the old teacher. 

“Yes, and I have the new Atlantic, the 
last Nation, the Survey, and THE 
CHRISTIAN Recister to read.” And _ so 
the minister resigned became for the mo- 
ment the resigned minister. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Happiness pursued 
is never overtaken. 
Serve your fellows 
and happiness will 
come and take you 
by surprise 


A Dynamic City and 
A Dynamic Church 


History of the efficient and flourishing con- 
gregation which will entertain 
General Conference 


The city of Detroit, Mich.,—called 
“Detroit the Dynamic,’—where the 
General Conference will meet in Octo- 
ber, is recognized as the centre of the 
automobile industry in America. It 
also leads in the production of seeds, 
stoves, and drugs. Its amazing growth, 
doubling in population twice in twenty 
years, has made it the fourth city in 
the United States. Its central loca- 
tion and accessibility have made it a 
favorite convention city. The Episco- 
pal convention was held there two 
years ago and the Universalist conven- 
tion will meet there in the autumn. 
Its nearness to Ann Arbor, the seat of 
one of the largest state universities, 
gives it an added attraction. As a 
centre of social radicalism and theo- 
logical conservatism it presents a 
unique opportunity for Liberal Chris- 
tianity. The Detroit Unitarian church 
was organized in 1850 and was never 
stronger or more efficient than it is 
to-day. The following sketch of its his- 
tory, with the exception of the con- 
cluding paragraph, is taken from a 
paper prepared for the Women’s Alli- 
ance by Mrs. Frederick B. Potter, 
whose family has been identified with 
the church almost from the beginning. 


It has generally been supposed that the 
Unitarian church was the first. liberal 
church in the city, but, as a matter of 
history, the Universalists had the first 
church. In 1840, John Farrar, a promi- 
nent merchant, became so anxious for a 
liberal church in Detroit that he pur- 
chased a small frame building which stood 
on Bates Street and presented it to the 
Universalists. They were not strong 
enough in numbers to maintain it, and it 
soon passed into the hands of the Catho- 
lies. 

In 1846 the headquarters of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad were moved to De 
troit. This brought a great many Eastern 
Unitarians to the city and new life to the 
liberal movement. A Unitarian society 
was formed. ‘The first meetings were held 
in an upper room over the rear of a store 
on Woodward Avenue. 

We are told that this was not an invit- 
ing place, having whitewashed walls, much 
defaced bare floors, and wooden benches. 
The pulpit was a temporary affair always 
in danger of falling down. The room was 
lighted by tallow candles stuck in brackets 
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on the wall. Here the first Sunday-school 
was held. Other meeting-places were in 
the Old Seminary building on the present 
site of the City Hall, United States Court 
rooms, Odd Fellows Hall, and later Mer- 
rill Hall, where meetings were held until 
the building of the church. 

These meetings were held rather ir- 
regularly, whenever any one could be 
found to preach. In 1850, Rev. W. F. 
Holland, Secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, came to the city, and 
on October 6 the First Congregational 
Unitarian Society of Detroit was incor- 
porated. Thirty-five members gave their 
addresses as “the Michigan Central Rail- 
road.” There were so many railroad men 
connected with the Society that it was 
often called “The Railroad Church.” 

In July, 1851, Rev. Thomas J. Mumford 
came to Detroit. He was a young man 
only twenty-four years of age and just 
graduated from Meadville. After a few 
Sundays he was given a unanimous ¢all, 
and on August 24 he was installed as min- 
ister. Rey. James Freeman Clarke 
preached the installation sermon, Dr. Hos- 
mer of Buffalo ‘gave the charge, and Rev. 
Rush Shippen the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

Being now firmly established and hay- 
ing a minister, the Society decided to 
build a chureh for itsélf. A lot was 
purchased at the northwest corner of 
Lafayette and Shelby Streets, for $3,000. 
This lot is described as “a good lot, high, 
central, yet retired.” 

Messrs. Lunn and Ford were empowered 
to draft plans and specifications for a 
church building “not to cost over $9,000,” 
and on June 17, 1852, ground was broken. 
The Society had undertaken to carry the 
project through without outside aid, but 
on the night of November 5, just as the 
church was ready for the roof, a wind- 
storm blew down the west wall, breaking 
the floor joists. This was a hard blow 
to the struggling little society, but it gave 
the evangelical ministers a splendid topic 
for their Sunday sermons, for they 
thought it a judgment on us for our 
sacrilege. 

After the wall fell, the Society was 
much discouraged, and in a letter Mr. 
Mumford wrote to a friend he says: “I 
look forward to several years of single 
wretchedness with a struggling society. 
It will take a thousand dollars to put us 
where we were before the calamity over- 
took us.” I am glad to note that the poor 
young man had only one year of single 
wretchedness, for he was married to 
Sarah Yates Shippen on June 23, 1853. 
Mr. Mumford went Hast after the accident 
and raised the money to ‘rebuild the 
church, and on September 8, 1853, it was 
dedicated. The dedication sermon was 
preached by Rev. Horatio Stebbins. 

The church was a beautiful building 
of Grecian architecture. The columns of 
the portico were fluted and had Ionic 
capitals. On December 22, 1854, Mr. 
Mumford, writing to a friend, said, “The 
infant church in Detroit is now able to 
walk alone.” ; 

The records of the church give evidence 
of a ready response to all good causes. 
In 1857 there were very hard times in the 
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city, and much suffering. The Unitarian 
church appointed a man named Strom to 
look after the poor of the city, a sort of 
poor commission. A big stove was put up 
in the basement of the church, and here 
the poor were fed, given clothing and 
materials, and taught to help make cloth- 
ing. To-day Mrs. Bowen is carrying on 
the good work. The first box for the 
Chicago fire sufferers was sent from the 
Unitarian church. The church claims 
credit for the first Detroit women’s club, 
started by Mrs. Bagley, the first Chil- 
dren’s Sunday service held in the “city, 
the first kindergarten held during the 
church service, the first Christmas Carol- 
lers, and one of the first, if not the first, 
professional Sunday-schools with all 
trained teachers, paid for their service. 

Mr. Mumford ‘was a very earnest, fear- 
less speaker, and in the spring of 1856 
the church was so crowded that they had 
to bring in chairs to seat the people. 

The Unitarian pulpit was the only one 
in the city to take issue with the press on. 
the slavery question, championing the 
cause of freedom and standing for the 
higher law. 

When Mr. Mumford came to Detroit 
there was little interest taken in reform 
movements, but he early took an advanced 
and liberal position on all great questions, 
and in as well as out of the pulpit took 
his stand against capital punishment and 
the Fugitive Slave Law. He was the first 
man in Michigan to observe the necessity 
of prison reform, and through his personal 
efforts the jails were cleaned and much 
was accomplished for the good of the 
prisoners. To-day the Unitarian church 
is represented in the same work by Dr. 
Mary Stevens. Mr. Mumford also did a 
wonderful charity work among the poor of 
the city. 

Mr. Mumford was with the church some 
nine years, when failing health forced him 
to give up the work. While in Detroit 
he was invited to speak in Ann Arbor, 
where he spoke eight times—the first 
time to thirty people, the last time to 
three hundred. After he left, the church 
was without a minister for two years. 
The Society became so discouraged that 
they about decided to give up, but three 
of the Sunday-school teachers,—Sarah 
Howe, Elizabeth Ward, and Mrs. Helen 
Sawyer,—each with fourteen pupils, kept 
the school going until Rey. S. 8. Hunting 
was called in 1862. 

Mr. Hunting took a deep interest in the 
reforms of the times. An ardent aboli- 
tionist, he was a friend of and co-worker 
with Wendell Phillips and William Lloyd 
Garrison; an advocate of woman suffrage, 
he was a personal friend of Lucy Stone 
and Julia Ward Howe. He was a force- 
ful temperance speaker and always active 
in the charitable work of the city. Al- 
though he was an advocate of woman 
suffrage, it was not until many years 
after this time that the women were given 
the right to vote on church matters. My - 
father was out of town when an important 
question was to be settled, and mother 
asked permission ‘to vote, but was denied — 
the right, as she did not pay the pew 
rent. This caused so much feeling that 
before the next annual meeting the women 
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had won the suffrage question in so far 
as the Unitarian church was concerned. 

On January 19, 1862, the annual con- 
ference was held in Detroit (presumably 
the Western Conference). The watch- 
word was: “Mercy for the South. Death 
to slavery.” 

Mr. Hunting left March 21, 1863, to be- 
come a chaplain in the army. 

From 1863 to 1869 it seems to have 
been difficult to secure a permanent min- 
ister, for we find the names of Rev. A. G. 
Hibbard, Rev. J. F. Walker, and Rey. 
Clay MacCauley appearing on the records 
during this time. Then came Rev. W. R. 
G. Mellen. During his pastorate the 
ehurch took on a new lease of life. Exten- 
sive improvements were made in the build- 
ing, evening meetings were held in the 
Opera House, and a very successful 
Shakespearian class was started. 

Mr. Mellen was followed by Rey. Calvin 
Stebbins, who was here from 1872 to 1879. 
At this time the Society had grown to be 
a power in the city, many prominent and 
wealthy business men having come into 
the church. 

It was during the last days of Mr. Steb- 
bins’s pastorate that the Universallists 
started their church. We had a large 
number of Universalists in our society 
who had long wanted to start a Univer- 
salist society, and, there now being some 
differences of opinion in the congregation, 
they decided to start a church of their 
own, and so the Church of our Father 
was built at the corner of Bagley and 
Park Streets, where the Tuller Hotel now 
stands. 

Mr. Stebbins was followed by Rey. T. B. 
Forbush, who was here from 1879 to 1886. 
During his pastorate the church had the 
most noted choir in Detroit. Sunday 
evenings, when there was a service, the 
church was too small to hold the people 
who came. 

In 1886, Reed Stuart came to us from 
Battle Creek, where he had started an 
Independent Church and had taken with 
him a large congregation from the Pres- 
byterian church, which he felt that he had 
outgrown. Some of our people thought 
that it was a mistake to have a minister 
who was not a Unitarian, and Mr. Stuart 
never affiliated with the Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, as he had gone through such try- 
ing experiences with the Presbytery that 
he would not again be under any church 
organization. He was a very retiring, 
diffident man, and never very strong phys- 
ically; but his spirituality and his won- 
-derful personality made him one of the 
-most loved and respected men in the city, 
both in and out of church circles. 

It was soon after Mr. Stuart came that 
the Society decided to build a new church. 
The Government having bought the prop- 
erty opposite the church for a new post- 
office site, thereby increasing the value of 
our property, it was decided to sell, and 
to. build a new church farther out. The 
-old property sold for $8,100, and after 
much discussion the present location on 
Woodward Avenue was decided upon. 
- While the new building was being erected, 
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of failing health. He died at Princeton, 
N.J., February 6, 1910. 

This brings the history down to the 
pastorates of men still living. Rev. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen followed Mr. Stuart in 
1910 and remained for eight years, when 
he resigned to enter the War Camp Com- 
munity Service. He was followed by Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord, the present minister, 
who is just completing the second year of 
his pastorate. Perhaps the most marked 
achievement of this ten-year period has 
been the creation of a definite denomina- 
tional consciousness. The church is proud 
to be the representative of the Unitarian 
movement in this city of over a million 
souls, and looks forward with anticipation 
to the coming of the Conference in Octo- 
ber. 


California Unitarians 
in Unique Meeting 


The Unitarians of Southern California 
met at Bixby Park, Long Beach, July 2, 
for their third Annual Pienie. More than 
two hundred were in attendance to enjoy 
the social gathering and the religious con- 
ference following the picnic lunch at 
noon. Representatives from every Unita- 
rian church of the southland, except 
Hemet and Santa Barbara, gave reports 
of church activities that were on the whole 
stimulating and encouraging. The newly 
organized Associate Alliance of Southern 
California, with Mrs. Carrie 8. Barber of 
Long Beach, president, and Mrs. Avis B. 
Fisher of Los Angeles, secretary, gave an 
interesting session at which reports were 
given by Miss Mary Bowler of Pomona, 
Mrs. K. M. Bradford of Santa Ana, Mrs. 
S. G. Randall of Redlands, Mrs. C. J. Leo- 
pold of San Diego, Mrs. K. Inglis and 
Miss Harriet Spalding of Los Angeles, 
and Mrs. G. M. Thomas and Mrs. S. T. 
Luce of Long Beach. Following the meet- 
ing of the Associate Alliance, George H. 
Shellenberger of Los Angeles spoke en- 
thusiastically for the Laymen’s League. 
Other laymen speaking, were Judge F. H. 
Taft of Santa Monica and Attorney Paul 
D’Orr of Los Angeles. Ministers present 
and giving brief addresses were Rey. 
Thomas Clayton of Fresno, Rev. Francis 
Watry of Pomona, Rey. Cora V. Lambert 
of Hinsdale, Ill., and Rey. O. J. Fairfield 


of Long Beach, who served as master of 


the programme. Rey. E. Burdette Backus 
of Los Angeles was unable’ to come, 
but a poem report of one of his recent 
sermons written by John R. Young was 
read, and Mrs. Backus spoke most gra- 
ciously and effectively in his stead: Mrs. 
J. B. Baker, president of the Los Angeles 
Alliance, and Dr. F. D. Bullard, speaker 
before the adults’ class in that church, 
responded briefly to calls for a word of 
greeting. Rev. Thomas Clayton reminded 
those who heard him that a fellow-Unita- 
rian who had held the highest office in 
the gift of the people had just been ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court, and confirmed by an unprecedented 
and substantially unanimous vote of the 
Senate; and on motion of Dr. Abbie F. 
Rooney of Los Angeles, it was voted to 


meetings were held in the Detroit Opera | send the cordial greetings and good wishes 


_House. Mr. Stuart remained as pastor | 


until 1909, when he resigned on account 


of the assembly to Hon, William H, Taft 
as an individual and fellow-Unitarian 


’ 
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When you leave for that vacation in 
the mountains or by the sea, 
be sure and 


TAKE ALONG A BOOK! 


THOMAS STARR’ KING, PATRIOT 
AND PREACHER, by Charles W. 
Wendte. 

$3.00; by mail, $3.25 

An intensely interesting biography of the be- 
loved minister, who was considered the fore- 
most pulpit orator in California and was called 

“The Saint of the Pacific Coast.” 


THE PILGRIM SPIRIT, by George P. 
Baker. 


Paper, $0.50; by mail, $0.55 

The Pilgrim Tercentenary celebration is the 

big thing this summer. This book gives the 

text of the pageant as it is presented at 
Plymouth. 


SHACKLED YOUTH, by Edward Yeo- 
mans. 

$1.60; by mail, $1.70 

“A plea for more liberal tendencies in edu- 
cation which are expressed in a few secondary 
schools throughout the country, but are un- 
expressed, yet stirring in the desires of many 
parents who feel that the ‘educators’ have not 
yet learned the whole secret of education.” 


SAILING SOUTH, by Philip S. Marden. 

$3.50; by mail, $3.65 

An enticing book of travel in the West 
Indies, for hot summer days, 


THE AMERICANIZATION OF 

EDWARD BOK, by Edward W. Bok. 
$5.00; by mail, $5.25 
This book has just won the $1,000 Pulitzer 
Prize as the best American biography teach- 
ing patriotic and unselfish services to the 
people. The account of the Dutch immigrant 
boy who became editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal is one of the most fascinating life 

stories that has appeared in recent years. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF RAS- 
MOLA, by Abraham Mitrie Rihbany. 
$1.75 postpaid. 
The story of a search day and night, haunted 
by fear of an evil spirit which was supposed 
to guard the treasure, the resort to the 
necromancies of a great magician and the final 
treachery of a confederate, is worthy of the 
chronicles of Sindbad the Sailor. 


APPLES OF GOLD, 
Beatley. 


by Clara Bancroft 


$1.00; by mail, $1.14 

A collection of elevating and inspiring verse, 

gathered from some of the choicest gardens of 

peetry, which unites poetic beauty and teach- 
ing power. 


Beacon Press Personal Service Bureau 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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Interest Increases at Star Island 


More ministers for an expanding charch— 
Development of religious education— Wel- 
fare work in North Carolina—Inspiring 
treatment of these and other subyects 
make memorable final week of Uni- 
tarian summer meetings 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


ISLES oF SHOALS, N.H., July 23, 1921. 

This year Star Island welcomes the 
coming, as she speeds the parting, guest. 
This morning the Sightseer was weighted 
down with members of the Summer Meet- 
ings Association, as she sailed for Ports- 
mouth, but on her return trip at noon 
she carried her full capacity of passen- 
gers coming to enjoy the Island, and the 
Institute for Religious Education. 

The Summer Meetings Association has 
had a most profitable two weeks and its 
members have gone away quickened with 
desire to disseminate the message they 
have received. 

The second week opened with an im- 
pressive communion service in the little 
church, conducted by Rey. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, who was one of the earliest to at- 
tend the Unitarian conferences here. Mr. 
Cornish was assisted by Mr. William B. 
Nichols of Quincy and Mr. Robert H. 
Loomis of Cambridge. Those who ques- 
tion the Unitarian’s right to celebrate 
communion would have been impressed 
by Mr. Cornish’s simple service in which 
he called the ceremony the symbol of the 
Christian triumph of hope over the dis- 
ecouragements of life. 

The Sunday morning sermon was by 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson of the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., from 
the text “Thy will be done.” This he 
interpreted to mean not passive acquies- 
cence, but strong, militant, active co-opera- 
tion with God in bringing his will into 
the world. The old theology can never 
appeal to any considerable number of the 
65,000,000 unchurched people in the coun- 
try. The liberal church bears the respon- 
sibility. Hitherto its failure has been in 
not going out into the world to bring 
people in. The $3,000,000 campaign fur- 
nished the ammunition and now the real 
campaign is on, the bringing of the great 
ideal of religious democracy into the 
world. 

Mr. Cornish spoke Sunday evening, em- 
phasizing what an important thing it is, 
what the nations of the world believe. In 
the United States is an enormous diver- 
sity in beliefs, and the majority of the 
people do not believe in any organized 
form of religion. If the church is to do 
its work it must have ministers. Mr. Cor- 
nish pointed out some of the specific 
compensations a minister has aside from 
an adequate living. He has leisure and 
freedom to do his work as his pleasure 
dictates, and can lift and direct life as 
no one else. His opportunities to help his 
fellow-men through his intimate relations 
with them are not to be measured, and he 
has always been an initiator or sup- 
porter of community welfare movements. 
To-day his future is assured as it has not 
been in the past, by means of the retire- 
ment fund provided through the Service 
Pension Society. 
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Last Monday was Denominational Day, 
with Mr. Hudson and Mr. Cornish making 
the addresses. Mr. Cornish traced the 
development of the Unitarian movement 
in this country, sketching the beginnings 
of the American Unitarian Association 
and its gradual growth, and outlining the 
work of its various departments. The 
volume of printing done, the fellowship 
with liberals all over the world through 


the Foreign Relations Department, the re- 


iigious education, and the work of branch 
organizations like The Alliance and Lay- 
men’s League were included in Mr. Cor- 
uish’s survey of the achievements of the 
denomination’s working organization. 
Mr. Hudson at the same meeting spoke 
for the field. He urged closer contac: 
between East and West. He feels that peo- 
ple to-day are to be redeemed from ma- 
.erialism and from destruction of relig- 
.ous ideals through the liberal church. 
there is need for ministers who can de 
chis work. Until recently Unitarianism 
was a New England religion, but now the 
world is taking notice of it and it shoula 
ve carried everywhere. Mr. Hudson be- 
lieves that a Unitarian church could be 
organized and maintained in every city 
of 10,000 in the country, if it could be sup- 
ported until it gets its message under- 
stood. He also pleaded for young men to 
enter the ministry, and said that the 
young man who trains for the ministry 
now is sure of a man’s job. He deplored 
the fact that fathers, mothers, and sisters 
discourage rather than encourage young 
menwho would like to enter the profession. 
In discussing the present trend of 
religious education, Dr. William I. 
Lawrance pointed out the change of em- 
phasis in the religious world from other- 
worldness to  present-worldness. With 
the shortage of students preparing for the 
ministry has come a significant increase 
in those preparing to do social work of 
various kinds. Dr. Lawrance is convinced 
that the Kingdom of God is to be brought 
about through education which means not 
learning things with the mind, but a devel- 
opment of the whole being. The need is 
to educate so that right reactions to 
temptation will be developed. Dr. Law- 
rance described the wonderful response 
to the religious edueation course offered 
in Berkeley, Calif., earlier in the sum- 
mer. Forty delegates were present, some 
of them having travelled thousands of 
miles. He referred to the Star Island in- 
stitute about to open, as the first insti- 
tute of its kind ever held. Later in the 
summer the five weeks’ course at Chicago 
will furnish serious academie training 
with examinaiions at-the close for those 
who wish to make a more definite study 
of the subject of religious education. 
Carl B. Wetherell, for several years 
president of the Summer Meetings Asso- 
ciation, gave an interesting and character- 
istically entertaining talk on “A Winter 
in California,” in which he commended 
the courage of the Western minister and 
laymen in keeping hard at their task in 
the face of many discouragements. He 
also took occasion to eriticise the East for 
tempting the ministers who are so much 
needed and are doing such splendid work 
in the West to come back to New Eng- 
land. ‘The conditions in the various par- 
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ishes visited were graphically described. 
Mr. Wetherell expects to return to the 
Pacific Coast in the early fall. 

The last Tuesday of the meetings was 
Rev. Dr. Edwin Stanton Hodgin’s day. 
Dr. Hodgin spoke on “The Saving Power 
of a Useful Life,’ and “Dante’s Message 
for our Time.’ Dr. Hodgin has a pleas- 
ing way of taking some world character, 
and unfolding his work and its motive 
power, showing how his life has been 
helpfui to the human race. The “useful 
life’ he described was that of Louis Pas- 
ceur, chosen by France as the greatest 
Frenchman of all, greater than Leon Gam- 
vetta, than Hugo, than Napoleon. The 
zreat scientist earned the undying grati- 
tude of his country. Pasteur saved the 
silkworm from the malady which was 
killing it, checked chicken cholera, 
achieved great triumphs through vaccina- 
tion and inoculation, discovered the proc- 
ess known as pasteurization, discovered a 
cure for hydrophobia, did wonders for 
antiseptic surgery, and in many ways was 
a constructive influence in the world. 
Dr. Hodgin believes that religion and sci- 
ence must co-operate. The function of 
religion is to give a high and holy purpose 
o life, and science is needed to provide a 
field of action. 

Speaking ‘again on Dante, Dr. Hodgin 


showed that while the poet made use of .- 


medieval theology he breathed into it the 
breath of spiritual life. Reading Dante 
we feel that divine and human love and 
wisdom are the same thing and that all 
virtue is positive. He shows that so- 


called calamities in life are in reality - 


opportunities in disguise, that man must 
work out his own salvation realizing that 
while he is so doing God is working 
within. 

Rey. William §S. Key, who for sixteen 
years was a missionary for the denomi- 
nation in the South, indicated in a sermon 
the difference between mind and matter, 
which present-day teaching holds to be 
the same. In the material world, force 
is not increased or diminished by the use 
of all the energies. Every force expended 
is force borrowed. The law of harmony 
governs the spiritual world. Joy, hope, 
love, increase as they are used. Applied 
to life, men must cease competing, and 
begin co-operating, if they would bring 
real peace upon earth. 

Mr. Key gave an illustrated talk on the 
places in England where the Pilgrim spirit 
grew up, showing views not often seen 
and worthy of considerable study. He 
also spoke on the work in the South in 
which Mrs. Abby Peterson was for many 
years the inspiration. He described the 
life of the people and told of the gradual 
development of better methods of tilling 
the land, the schoolhouse which was built 
and the community gatherings there, the 
canning clubs formed through North Caro- 
lina, the improvement in the hogs raised 
and the prevention of hog cholera through 
inoculation. He spoke of Mrs, Peterson’s 
influence in ‘the section in which she 
worked, and the helpful lessons she im- 
parted as she taught the girls to sew and 
cook, talking to them about better ways 
of living as they worked together. 

Rey. Frank A. Powell of Braintree, 
Mass., gave what he called “A Personal 
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Confession of Faith” in which he out- 
lined his own personal creed, beginning 
with belief in a God who is all-powerful, 
all-loving, all-wise. Christ, anointed by 
God for the performance of a great work, 
flooded with divine life and able to tell 
people about God, came next. Christ was 
the mouthpiece of God, becoming the in- 
strument of divine power without neces- 
sarily being a part of that power. Other 
items in his creed were the potential 
“divinity of man and a gradual unfolding 
of human life. Immortality is assured by 
the fact that man is a spiritual being, 
and therefore indestructible. Progressive 
revelation, as life, prepares men for larger 
revelation. Several other principles of 
faith were stated and elaborated. 

Mr. Powell spoke again on “The 
Brotherhood of Man,” showing that race 
distinctions are superficial and men are 
in reality of one race, as a matter of sci- 
ence aS well as spiritually, as taught by 
Jesus. The problem is to secure for the 
weak his natural rights, impress upon the 


strong his responsibility in oversight, care, | 


and service for those who need protection. 
Mr. Powell emphasized brotherhood as the 
only security. In the community, in busi- 
ness, everywhere, does a man’s own safety 
depend on his treatment of others. He 
who proclaims the law of selfishness and 
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Types of Men; Pepys and Amiel.” Co- 
pious excerpts from their books were read, 
Pepys’ Diary and Amiel’s Journal, to 
show how Amiel, who was looked upon by 
his friends as a failure, has written from 
his experience thoughts which help the 
man who is discouraged and disheartened, 
while Pepys, the successful, has obviously 
the single aim to get on and make money. 
Mr. Hanson took the two as types of men 
a minister sees in his congregation. He 
must speak to both at the same time. 
Preliminary to the final evening meet- 
ing a business session was held at which 
Mrs. William B. Nichols, chairman of the 
fair committee, made an itemized report. 
Approximately, the figures are as follows: 


Receipts from the fair during Anniversary | 


Week, $406; during the spring, sales and 
gifts, $170; afternoon teas at Star Island, 
$70; sales during the Summer Meetings 
Association conference, about $478. Add- 
ing the $316 raised in 1920, the splendid 
total of over $1,440 has been secured. 
About $285 has been expended for linens 
for the hotel; nearly $20 for lanterns ; $75 
for the well fund; and some incidentals 
of postage and printing. The balance 


| which Mrs. Nichols turns over on retiring 


from the chairmanship is over $1,025. 
The fair next season, which will doubt- 


less include another sale during Anniver- | 
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M. Clark, Cambridge, Mass.; Mrs. Wood- 


ruff and Mrs. Nichols of Quincy, Mass. ; 


self-seeking for himself, also proclaims it | sary Week, will be in the hands of Miss | 


for others. 
Rey. Miles Hanson of West Roxbury, 
’ Mass., had the closing day of the confer- 
In the morning he spoke on “Two 


ence. 
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Florence ©. Hyde, Manchester, 
chairman; Miss Mallie J. Floyd, 56 Mag- 
nvlia Street, Dorchester, Mass., to whom 
contributions may be sent; Mrs. Murdock 


VISION AND ACTION 


The future of our faith appears to find its greatest promise in the vari- 
ous efforts to increase the numbers and influence of our ministers, and to 
mobilize our laymen for action at least commensurate with that of our 
women and young people. 
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Mrs. J. G. Henry of Winchendon, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Arthur C. Lamson, Marlboro, Mass.; 
and the Misses Emily and Lucy Cline of 
Dorchester, Mass. 

“From the Circumference to the Cen- 
tre’ was Mr. Hanson’s theme for the 
closing meeting. He traced the way 
world perfection must come. It must 
begin with the international mind, which 
must depend on a national perfection, nar- 
rowing down to civic perfection and per- 
sonal perfection. The individual must 
be ready in his own heart before a world 
at peace can be hoped for. Mr. Hanson 
made a plea for silence, which is one of 
the greatest helps in life. Not bustle and 
noise but silence in the soul will bring: one 
to God. : 

Mr. Thomas H. Elliott, who is honorary 
president of the Association, and chair- 
man of this year’s programme committee, 
invited those in the audience to speak 
briefly of the value of the meetings. One 
of the most impressive periods of the 
entire two weeks followed in which a 
few, particularly some who were at Star 
Island for the first time, expressed feel- 
ings of sincere appreciation. With a few 
moments of silent prayer one of the most 
profoundly spiritual meetings which have 
been held for a long time came to an 
end. With the brief candle-light service 


led by Mr. Hanson, the Summer Meetings 
Association closed its twenty-fifth annual 
series of meetings. 


HN 


For the second year in succession the Laymen’s League is furnishing 
the chief support for the sessions of the Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology. Its invitation to attend the school at Cambridge has been accepted 
by 107 Unitarian ministers. 


At Chicago, in co-operation with Meadville Theological School, the 
League has registered thirty others, including a few students who are pre- 
paring for our ministry. 


SM TU 


11,364 Unitarian laymen, competing in a church attendance contest pro- 
moted by the League, pledge increased support to these leaders who are 
thus renewing their energy and expanding their capacity for inspiration 
and service. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
7 Park Square — Boston 
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Parish News Letters 


Young People Fill Pews 

Anpbover, N.H.—Unitarian Society: The 
first month of summer preaching has 
proved successful Young folks of high- 
school age from near-by camps attend the 
morning service in a body. Ragged 
Mountain Camp, composed of young ladies 
from the vicinity of New York City, have 
supplied the music each Sunday and will 
give the entertainment, August 17, at the 
annual fair. Fifty boys from Lebanon, 
N.H., stopping at Camp Carter have at- 
tended each service. The young people 
together with the visitors at Proctor 
Academy Inn made the experiment in 
summer preaching well worth while. 


A Rich Ministry 

Bancor, Mr.—Independent Congrega- 
tional. Society: Mr. Scott’s ministry of 
sixteen and a half years, the longest in 
the history of the church, closed Sunday, 
June 26. Expressions of regret came from 
business and professional men, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, and 
from people of all churches, Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish. On the afternoon 
of June 23, a farewell reception was given 
by the parish at the spacious home and 
beautiful gardens of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson 
D. Wing. After the reception a letter was 
addressed to Mr. and Mrs. Scott. The 
letter contained a check for $1,600, and 
read, “In loving appreciation from their 
Unitarian friends.” By vote of the parish 
the treasurer paid the salary of the 
minister to October 1. The Society was 
never in a better financial condition, 
and is thoroughly united, as it has been 
through the entire ministry. During the 
pastorate more than $80,000 has been 
raised for the endowment, redecoration of 
the church interior, the new organ, the 
hospital, and denominational purposes, in 
addition to current expenses. Tablets to 
Dr. Frederick H. Hedge and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hannibal Hamlin were erected. Thus 
closes a successful pastorate, marked by 
good-will and friendliness throughout the 
whole city. The best wishes of the parish 
accompany Mr. and Mrs. Scott to their 
new work in Knoxyille, Tenn. 


Friendly House Meetings 

Brockton, Mass.—Unity Church, Rev. 
Samuel B. Nobbs: This church has ex- 
perienced a year of work and substantial 
gain. ‘The Sunday-school has increased 
in average attendance and in quality of 
work done under the superintendence of 
Miss Doane. A Boy Scout troop has been 
organized and under the direction of Her- 
bert Holmes has doubled its original mem- 
bership. The Alliance has worked for 
both local and denominational causes. 
The Laymen’s League chapter has been 
active, and led by Francis E. Shaw did 
much to create the interest which resulted 
in the generous offering to the Unitarian 
Campaign at Easter. The church has had 
a much larger attendance than during 
the previous years of the pastorate. A 
number of young business men and their 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Potlard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Open to men and women, modern, undogmatic, 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions, 
including Two Summer Sessions at the University 
of Chicago. Two scholarships of $500.00 each are 
offered for the year 1921-1922 for college graduates 
of high standing and large promise intending to en- 
ter the Liberal Ministry, Travelling fellowship yield- 
ing $1,000.00, Apply to F. C. Sournworrs, D.D., 
President, 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


The 


Incorporated 1864. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Presipent EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON 
INSTITUTED YOUNG MEN’S INCORPORATED 
et CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON STREET 
RORERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass.,. 


SCHOOL: LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 
All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 

Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 

Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 

Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


OBJECT: 

To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 

11,364 laymen, organized in 242 Chapters, in 
the United States and Canada, are striving to 
accomplish this object by 

an increased devotion on their own part 
and by calling upon their fellows every- 
where to reinterpret citizenship in terms 
of religion ; 

assisting Unitarian churches in Univer- 
sity centres to serve thousands of stu- 
dents who are seeking truth and need 
fellowship ; 

constant effort to increase the numbers 
and influence of Unitarian ministers ; 
ready and sympathetic co-operation with 
all agencies welcoming assistance in pro- 
jects to understand and supply the needs 
of humanity ; 

widespread and efficient publicity for the 
broad, simple, and devout principles of 
Unitarian Christianity ; 

active personal participation in every ef- 
fort by which churches may, and do, 
serve their communities. 


7 PARK SQ., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


wives have been received into ‘the fellow- 
ship. The Sunday evening Friendly House 
meetings generally fill the ground-floor 
rooms. These meetings have succeeded in 
doing two things: they have promoted ac- 
quaintance and the friendly spirit—Unity 
Church is as friendly a centre as any in 
Brockton; and they have encouraged a 
natural and healthy religious sentiment. 
On account of expenses for repairs the 
financial tax has been heavier than usual, 
but all bills have been paid. At Easter 
about $800 was given to the Campaign 
Fund, $200 to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and $100 to the Pension Fund. 
The Ten Times One Club now has two 
hundred and sixty members, and has 
raised a considerable sum of money, part 
of which has been spent in new furnish- 
ings for the church, and part for local 
welfare work. 


Completes Active Year 
DicuTon, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. S. G. Palmer: The annual meeting 
held in Memorial Hall the evening of 
July 18th proved an appropriate closing 


of the church year. There was a good 
attendance, and a fine spirit was mani- 
fested both during the business session 
and in the social hour following. Reports 
were read from the various departments 
of the society. Robert W. Whitmarsh 
speaking for the trustees reported for the 
two funds controlled by them. The 
chureh treasurer’s report was given by 
Frederick W. Talbot, chairman of the 
society, and showed a larger subscription 
than for several years. Miss Edith D. 
Brightman gaye an interesting account of 
the Sunday-school work. The _ report 
showed that the school has been espe- 
cially helpful in a social way, has con- 
tributed financially to the church, and 
has a considerable balance in the treas- 
ury. The Ladies’ Industrial Society, 
which holds an important relation to the 
church, has done commendable work in 
the conduct of fairs and social functions, 
and in securing funds. Officers and com- 
mittees were chosen, and are considering 
plans for active work next year. Four 
new members were received into the so- 
ciety. Remarks were made by Mr. Palmer, 
calling attention briefly to past activities, 


il 
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and offering suggestions for the work of 
the coming year. Among more recent 
activities of the church may be mentioned 
entertainment of the Channing Confer- 
ence, erection of the Wayside Pulpit, and 
organization of a chapter of the Laymen’s 
League. The society was one of those 
that doubled its Campaign quota. 


Tribute of Esteem 

Harvard, Mass.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church: Rey. H. H. Barber 
was ordained and installed minister of 
this church in 1861. The church and 
townspeople. in view of his presence here 
June 16, and the fact that he was the 
oldest trustee of the Bromfield School, 
expressed to him its pride and affection 
and presented him with a handsome cane 
engraved with the following inscription: 
“1861, H. H. Barber, Harvard, 1921.” As 
Mr. Barber is not yet eighty-six, Mr. Kent, 
who presented the cane, voiced the feeling 
of his friends that when old age should 
come he would use it in case of need, and 
in the meantime regard it as a token of 
the love in which all Harvard held him. 


Sermons to Masons, and Graduates 

NortHFIELD, Mass.—First Unitarian 
Congregational Society, Rev. George L. 
Thompson: The Northfield church has 
been active during the winter and spring. 
About $500 has been spent in repairs on 
the church building. Children’s Sunday 
was observed June 12, with special exer- 
cises. On that day two children were 
baptized, and fifteen adults admitted to 
church membership. June 19, Mr. Thomp- 
son preached a St. John’s Day sermon to 
the Masons in the morning, and in the 
evening preached the baccalaureate ser- 
mon to the graduating class of the North- 
field High School. The average attend- 
ance at the morning service has been 
gratifying. The social life of the church 
has not been neglected. July 6, the ladies 
had a successful lawn party in the church 
grounds, and on July 8, the Sunday-school 
held its annual picnic at Moore’s Pond in 
Warwick. 

Summer Services 

Rowe, Mass.—Congregational Unitarian 
Church, Rey. Anita Trueman Pickett: 
This church has opened what promises to 
be a successful season of summer services. 
The parsonage has been furnished and is 
occupied by Rev. Harold L. Pickett and 
family, of Woburn, Mass. Mrs. Pickett, 
who was recently ordained, is minister in 
charge, and preached to good-sized con- 
gregations during June. Mr. Pickett will 
preach here during part of his vacation, 
and Mrs. Pickett during September and 


part of October. The church contributed 


to the Unitarian Campaign and Transyl- 
vanian Relief, and The Alliance has an- 
swered all appeals. The Alliance has held 
meetings during the winter, and is pre- 
paring for its annual fair, to be held 
August 11. 


Deaths 


DUNCKLEE.—In Goffstown, N.H., at the 
hospital, July 20,-Daniel Webster Duncklee of 
Francestown, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
Of sterling character, he was prominent and 
faithful in the affairs of the town, and clerk 
and deacon of the Unitarian church many years. 


The Christian Register 


“A man without a religion is 
even more to be pitied than 
a man without a country,”’ 
wrote a friend recently. 


Are there many people of this kind? We do not believe so. 
To be sure there are several million people in this country who 
are not members of any church or religious organization but 
that does not mean they are without a religion. Is it not 


nearer the truth to say that these thousands of churchless . 


people are outside the church because they have not yet found 
the one that can adequately minister to their needs? 


They hunger and are not fed; they thirst and their thirst is 
not quenched. What wonder if after a time they cease to 
seek spiritual sustenance? 


There are many who have become Unitarians without realizing 
it. ‘They need to be told of the Church. There are others® 
who must first be made aware of their need. They need 
to learn what the Church is doing. 


We have received several letters recently from readers who 
have found that THe Recister is an excellent means of in- 
teresting those without a church, in the aims and principles of 
Unitarianism. We are trying to get the paper to such people. 
It takes time and energy to do this. There are hundreds of 
whom we never hear. 


You can help in the work by introducing THe RecisTer to 
the people of your acquaintance who are not active members 
of any church. A three months’ subscription gift from you 
would make it doubly welcome to them. Or we will send 
specimen copies to anyone you suggest. 


Tue CuristiAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


A. Please send specimen copies of Tue Recister to the friends whose 
names and addresses I am sending on a separate sheet of paper. 


B. Please send Tur Recisrer for months to each of the following. 
Upon receipt of bill I will send remittance covering this. 
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Bernard Shaw 


“Waiter, I have waited for half an hour 
for a small steak.” “Just think how long 
you would have to wait if you ordered a 
big one.” 


“I can never sleep in a strange place 
the first night.” “Then how do you man- 
age?” “I wait until the second night.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Breathless Visitor: “Doctor, can you 
help me? My name is Jones’— Doctor: 
“No, I’m sorry; I simply can’t do anything 
for that.”—Bulletin (Sydney). 


“This is a queer novel you bought; half 
the pages are blank.” ‘Yes, you will 
notice on page 140 the hero and heroine 
quarrel never to speak again.” 


In spite of the decline in British com- 
merce, Admiral Sims has proved that Lon- 
don is still one of the world’s principal 
ports of recall—wNew York Times. 


Judge: ‘‘And why hayven’t you a horn on 
your automobile?’ Prisoner at the Bar: 
“Plesa, Mister Joodga, I don’t needa da 
horn. It says on da front, ‘Dodge 
Brothers.’ ” 


“BHthel, can’t you tell us the shape of the 
world?’ asked teacher dear, encourag- 
ingly. “Yessum; it’s in pretty bad shape 
just now,” replied the precocious child, 
who had heard her daddy say a few things 
at home.—Florida Union. 


After the janitor had tacked a new map 
on the wall, Umson said to Amley: “By 
golly, the United States is getting to be a 
great place, ain’t it?” “Yes,” said Amley, 
‘Sf it gets to be much bigger I'll have to 
move my desk.”—Youngstown Telegram. 


Lady (to teacher of languages) : “I want 
you to teach my son a foreign-language.” 
Teacher: “Would you like Polish, Jugo- 
slavonian, Czechoslovakian, Armenian, or 
perhaps even Arabic?” Lady: “Which is 
the most foreign?”—Webelspalter (Zurich). 


A little girl who had been besieging her 
grandfather with an endless succession of 
questions during the evening had still one 
more question to ask before she went to 
bed. “Granddad,” she said, “were you in 
the Ark?” “Why, no!” he exclaimed 
smilingly. “Then,’ she said, regarding 
him with innocent wonder, “why weren’t 
you drowned ?”’—Pacific Mutual News. 


In the cook’s absence the young mistress 
of the house undertook, with the help of 
an inexperienced waitress, to get the Sun- 
day luncheon. The flurried maid, who had 
been struggling in the kitchen with a 
coffee-machine which refused to work, con- 
fessed that she had forgotten to wash the 
lettuce. “Well, never mind, Marie,” said 
the considerate mistress. “Go on with the 
coffee and I’ll do it. Where do you keep 
the soap ?”—Harper’s. 


An American politician, who at one time 
served his country in a very high legis- 
lative place, passed away, and a number 
of newspaper men were collaborating on 
an obituary notice. “What shall we say 
of him?” asked one of the men. “Oh, 
just put down that he was always faithful 
to his trust.” ‘Yes,’ answered another of 
the group, “that’s all right, but are you 
going to give the name of the trust?” 
—The Argonaut (San Francisco). 


‘Say, Einie, do you| 
really think you understand yourself?” 
Hinstein: “No, Bernie—do you?’—Life. 
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q| UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


JIETY 


‘Annual collections from churches and 
Ular gifts from individuals for current pen- 
sions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for 
its Permanent Fund held for it by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association as trustee. Judge 
James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert S. 
Loring, Sec., Rey Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St.. West Roxbury, Mass. 


NEEDS FOR ITS WORK :— 


Your Summer Address 
THH REGISTER will be sent regularly to you 
so that you may read the unusual news and 
feature articles which will enliven its pages. 
Please send old and new address one week in 
advance to 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


WEEKLY FINANCIAL DIGEST 


The success of one’s investments depends largely 
on the market letter which guides his commit- 
ments. Weshould be pleascd to forward a copy 
of this Digest on request, together with the details 


of our 

PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 
thru which one may purchase sound listed secur- 
ities by making a small initial deposit, followed by 
convenient monthly payments, 


Ask for booklet C. R. P. 


C.P.Dow&Co." 


Founded 1892 
10 STATE STREET, BOSTON, 1 


TO LET, in September, furnished house of 
seven rooms, in Dorchester district, to family of 
adults. Owner might accept board in part pay- 
ment. Apply to B., eare of THp CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 


WANTED.-—Housekeepers and teachers for our 
schools in North Carolina. If you know of 
persons who might like to go, please write to 
Mrs. J. B. Damon, Ashburnham, Mass. 


GIRL WANTED .—A mother’s helper. A good 
home for a girl who wants to go to school. 
Will furnish board and clothes. Write W., 
care of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
ie? at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
minister. Service, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male 
voices. Sunday, August 7, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, 
Harvard Divinity School, will preach. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service ar 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CHURCH, Masconomo 
Street, Manchester-by-the-Sea. Service, 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, August 7, Rev. Frederick R. 
Griffin of First Unitarian Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa., will preach. All seats are free. You are 
cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church closed for the sum- 
mer. Society co-operates with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church in holding union summer 
services at King’s Chap@l. 


When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 


Mount 
Ida 
School 


miles from 
Boston 


interests. 


Send for New Year Book 
sociale 


We offer just these opportunities. Students take English or 
Literature, but the course otherwise is elective. 
for diploma. Graduation from high school not necessary. A 

All the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art and historical associ- 
ee Oe Ones ith i t Boston masters 

i rgan, with eminen atte 3 

Ontdodsteporta: ‘We make a specialty of Horseback Riding (our 
own stables); 9 Hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis; both grass 
and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. Our Gymnasium is 45 by 90 
— Mier needa Foals ine billet 

ui school—nine ; : 
es be Elocution, Costume Design and Home Decoration. 
Excellent Secretarial Courses. Courses in Business Management. 
Junior College Courses. 
Some rooms with hot and cold water. a ae ~ 
Special car for Western girls from Chicago September 27 r 


ional opportuniti Mace 
Exceptional, onportunitics 6 SUMMIT ST., NEWTON, Mass, 


We send students to college on certificate and 

Many girls, however, after leaving high school do 
not wish to go to college. But often they desire ad- 
vanced work in a new environment with competent instruc- 
tors, and to select studies best meeting their tastes and 


All subjects count 


Special work in Voice, Piano. Violin, ‘Cello, 


[Aucust 4 1921 
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